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PREDICTING 


COLLEGE SUCCESS FOR 


THE HIGH 


SCHOOL SENIOR’ 


J. B. Jounston 


Dean of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, University of Minnesota 


The greatest dividends in higher 
education are to be gained by coordina- 
tion of the effort of the high schools 
from which students come and of the 
colleges to which students go. There 
is, and always has been, a process of 
selection from stage to stage and year to 
year throughout the educational sys- 
tem. This is inevitable because of the 
inborn differences between individuals. 
Throughout the public school system 
this process of selection and direction is 
under a fairly constant unified control. 
This is true also in each college or pro- 
fessional school. Only at the transition 
between high school and college is this 
control dispensed with. I am glad to 
accept the invitation of the editor to 
write on the above topic in the hope of 
furthering cooperation between high 
school and college faculties for the bene- 
fit of students at the transition period. 

Which students go to college? The 
most helpful starting point is found in 


1 From Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Nov., 1927. 


the present selection of high school stu- 
dents for college work. A very useful 
piece of cooperative work would be a 
complete study for one year or longer 
of the total list of students who go from 
the high schools of our cities to any col- 
lege. 

The graph herewith shows what part 
of the students from the Twin City high 
schools came to the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in the fall of 1922, 
1923 and 1924. On the basis of school 
marks the graduates are divided into 
ten levels, of which number 10 is the 
highest. The number of students at each 
level is shown by the total length of the 
bar in the graph. It is apparent that 
there are more girls than boys in the 
higher levels of scholarship and that 
the seniors who go to the University are 
only to a slight degree selected from the 
higher levels of scholarship. More boys 
go from the lower levels than from the 
higher. 

It is important to hold in mind in this 
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connection that the work of the college, 
any college, is presumed and intended 
to be higher, more advanced and there- 
fore more difficult than that of the high 
school. If this were not so, there would 
be no justification for the existence of 
the college. 

The same figure shows the present 
success in college of the students select- 
ed as indicated. Only one-half of the 
entrants ever graduate from any col- 
lege of the University. From thirty to 
forty per cent of the entrants are lack- 
ing in ability for the kind of thing they 
try to do. Whereas large numbers of 
students in the upper levels of high 
school scholarship who would probably 
do very well in college are staying away 
from any college, other large numbers 
who have already shown lack of apti- 
tude for a career of study are coming 
to college and failing. While much is 
still to be learned by further studies and 


by experiments in training students in 
proper methods of study, it is entirely 
clear that we have here a very serious 
failure in advice and guidance. The re- 
sults of this as shown in the failure, dis- 
appointment and discouragement oi 
hundreds of students every year are 
appalling. 

Bases for predicting success. How 
can the present methods of selection be 
improved upon? Whatever the ma- 
chinery used, it must be based on some 
method of measuring aptitude which 
will not work injustice to individuals 
The objective must be to find methods 
for making the prediction of perform- 
ance of prospective students individ- 
ually before the time of entrance s0 
reliable that it can justly be used in de- 
termining what is wise and helpful ad- 
vice and guidance. 

Many elements may enter into the 
basis of prediction, such as: (1) the 
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record of high school scholarship, (2) 
the results of psychological tests, (3) 
the interests of students, (4) their ac- 
tivities and experience during the high 
school period, (5) the advanced studies 
taken in the high school, and (6) esti- 
mates by principals and teachers. Of 
these, numbers 1, 2 and 5 can now be 
ysed in a mathematical way, that is, 
statistically. As fast as others can be 
reduced to exact method they should 
be brought into use. 

The following table shows the con- 
trast in college performance between 
students in the lowest and highest one- 
fourth of the high school class and the 
psychological test respectively. 


—— 
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oo 


~ 
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wCollege standing... F D C B A 
HicH ScuHoot ReEcorp 


Lowest fourth ... 92 83 4 
Highest fourth .. 7 88 190 89 1 

PsYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
i Lowest fourth ... 79 141 34 - 
irl PHighest fourth .. 17 90 140 68 1 
rious Of the lowest fourth in the high 
ere- s7school, 2.23 per cent secured the C 
dis- “average; of the highest fourth almost 


of 75 per cent did so. 
are A prediction based on high school and 
\psychological test ratings. A very sim- 


How \ple method of prediction, involving only 

n be [common arithmetic, has been developed 
ma- | on the basis of high school and psycho- 

a | slogical test ratings. It is necessary first 
1cD 


jto get the data into a form expressing 
uals. ¥jthe relative rank of the pupil as com- 
pared with his classmates. High school 
rm- ‘marks do not enable us to compare pu- 
vid- ¥pils coming from different schools be- 
30 Fcause the marks given for the same 
de- Sorder of work vary from teacher to 
ad- \\teacher and from school to school. This 

p is true both in high school and in col- 
the @&lege. However, the relative rank of a 
the J} student in his class is a highly significant 


— 








indication of his aptitude for school 
work. 

Principals of high schoois in the Twin 
Cities and some in other parts of the 
State and some in other states have co- 
operated splendidly with the university 
in furnishing this information, usually 
in this form: “This student stands sixth 
in a class numbering 154.” This in- 
dividual rank in high school is the most 
valuable single measure of probable fit- 
ness for college work. This rank is con- 
verted into a percentile rank to facilitate 
comparison of students from schools of 
different size. The psychological test 
score is treated likewise and the per- 
centile rank computed for each student 
shows how he ranks in comparison with 
any average one hundred freshmen. 
These two percentile ranks are then 
averaged and the result is called the 
“combined rating” based on perform- 
ance in high school and psychological 
test. 

A table is given to show the college 
record of students who stand at various 
ranks in the combined rating. At the 
left the combined rating is divided into 
five-percentile intervals; at the top the 
usual letter grades are divided into two 
levels each. The college record is the 
average of the marks received in all 
subjects during the year. The table is 
divided by a vertical line separating the 
grades D+ and C— because the ave- 
rage grade of C is required for promo- 
tion, for entrance to a professional school 
or for graduation. A horizontal line in 
each table is called the “threshold of 
ability.” The table shows the results of 
actual prediction at the time of en- 
trance. The prediction was that girls 
whose combined ratings were not above 
25 and boys whose combined ratings 
were not above 35 would not secure the 
required or satisfactory standing of C 
in their college studies. 
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CORRELATION OF COMBINED HicGH ScHOoL 
AND Test RATINGS WITH FRESHMAN 
ScHOLARSHIP, 1923, 1924, 1925 


MEN 

Combined 
Ratings F— F+ D— D+ C— C+ B— B+ A 
98-100 . 2s 
91- % 2 1 6 8 4 2 
86- W 5 . 10 8&8 5 1 
81- 85 4 10 a 
76- & 4 & & 1 1 
71- 75 2 1 5 12 1 2 
66- 70 ] 4 15 6 4 1 1 
61- 65 ] 8 12 63 2 
56- GO 4 3 6 ll 8 3 
51- 55 3 8 W 13 4 
46- SO js 2 4 2 
41- 45 4 3 4 8 6 
%- 40 9 7 lh W 5 243/161 
31- 35 8 5 Ww & ] 143} 3 
2%- W 10 6 12 7 
21- 25 22 2 W 2 1 
16- 20 9 a & 1 1 
l]- 15 9 32 1 2 
6- 10 2 2 
1- § 4 1 

WOMEN 
Combined 
Ratings F— F+ D—-D+ | C—C+ B—B+A 
96-100 ’ | 3 3 9 
91- 95 ] Ss. oO 7 
86- 9 2 8 12 6 1 
81- 85 1 . es & F 
76- 80 1 6 65 17 9 5 1 
71- 75 2 1 a 10 6 4 
66- 70 a @ 1 & 4 65 ] 
61- 65 2 6 15 so 5 
56- & 23 6 1 13 2 
51- 55 1 13 12 a 
%- SO 1 2 4 6 4 
41- 45 3 2 , = S 2 § 
%- 4 s Ss 9 13 6 
31- 35 ae Bee ie . 
2%6- # 2 1 9 4 1 220)| 256 
21- 25 5 9 4 62) 0 
16- 20 So Soe. Tee 
11- 15 5 3 3 
6- 10 , 1 1 
1- 5§ 1 3 3 


The number of students in each quad- 
rant of the table is indicated in an inset 
in each table. 

In the tables 1088 students are rep- 
resented of whom it was predicted that 
208 would fall below the average of C. 
Of these 208 only three did secure the 
C standing. The prediction was made 
individually by name before any class 
work had been done or any class grades 
recorded. 

The study of the students who en- 
tered in 1921 shows that not one whose 
ratings were below the “threshold” 
either graduated or made four years’ 


progress in four years. In 1926-27. > 
students were studied including al] thw 











: shec 
from Minnesota and other states ; “git 
whom the high school rank had be The 


furnished. The results were essentiai) 
like those shown in the table. 

This method identifies in advand 
more than one-half of those who » 
unable to do college work. These » 
equal to about 20 per cent of the che 
and comprise 300 to 400 students in} 
large state university. Of the 40 p 
cent who stand lowest in the combine? 
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ratings only one-tenth make satis{x; ace fo 
tory records in college. Of the failure 7 The | 
among those with higher ratings pr ment 
diction can be made in a considerath) By onl 
number of cases with a somewhat love! @danc 
degree of accuracy. B occu 

The accuracy of this prediction. Tx| Ba: ia, 
accuracy of the above prediction is «) @. con 
much greater than that which is securt| fh. rela 
in choosing employees in the industrial iq (3) 
world or in other forms of prediction 1} @. con 
human affairs that the error of less thee’. o 
one and one-half per cent may be th qua 


garded as negligible. This means ti @, 
the injustice done to three persons bh} Jppis - 
advising against college work is wholl’ gf (1) 1 
incomparable to the injustice done t ions 
208 persons when no action is taken am @iecity 
therefore advice to go to college i bacatic 
implied. equat 
Predicting distinguished scholarshit? able 
is much more difficult and cannot & @) the 
fully discussed here. In 1925-1926: g@cial o 
list of freshmen was prepared with th gf indiv 
hope of including all those who wouly @The | 
secure an average of B in their studi g@minati 
Of the whole group 39 did secure the ! i is ac 
average, and of these 36 were include @ipn in 


in the advance list. Such prediction He ad 
can be made with some degree of ce finkly 
tainty. They will help the faculty * BB plac 


discover early those students who at “@her in 
most likely to respond to special o> @ifferenc 
portunities and those who should ) @rests | 

iganiza 



















6-27. 7 
all they GB sched for danger of failing to realize 
tates j ir own potential abilities. 
nad be Mrie necessity of guidance. Through 
ssentialy cooperation of high schools and col- 
) Hepes a plan for the selection of college 
advan! Giidents could be devised that would be 
wh atly to the advantage of the students 
hese d of society. The mere rejection of 
the clas dents upon entrance examinations is 
nts nd least significant step. It contributes 
die *\ @ly a little toward the solution of so- 
ombine ty’s problem of finding his proper 
Sate a ce for each young citizen. 
lailure! The first important step is the devel- 
ngs fF ment of guidance in the high school, 
sideral t only with reference to college at- 
at lowe! gndance but also to other employments 


occupations. This is needed by the 
” Th ifdividual boy or girl because of (1) 
on is s complexity of modern society, (2) 
securtt relative failure of family guidance, 
dustr d (3) the intensity of competition and 
ction 2 . consequent importance of knowing 
















ess tha'\aRe’s own abilities and aptitudes and 
’ be qualifications needed for any voca- 
INS Ue Dn. 
pons 7 » This service is due to society because 
whol @ (1) the position of educational insti- 
done t @tions as public servants, (2) the ne- 
ken aX @issity of conserving funds devoted to 
lege i ucation, (3) the importance of giving 
_gM@equate opportunities to those most 
dlarshy able of intellectual achievement, and 
not %) (@#) the need of public understanding of 
1926 « g§cial organization based on the fitness 
ith th @f individuals for their tasks. 

Wout) @The third element involves the dis- 
studies nination of information until the pub- 
> the / 4M is acquainted with the basis of selec- 
\clude’ jn in individual differences and with 


advantage to the individual of 
nkly facing the facts in order to find 


lic tion 


of cer 


alty | place. People differ from one an- 
ho at’ @her in every known human trait. The 
al erences in character, abilities, and in- 
lid “rests are the only ground for social 


anization, A knowledge of these dif- 
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ferences is the means by which the in- 
dividual may discover his place in 
society. 

The final step is the acceptance and 
the careful and sympathetic application 
of the technical means of prediction and 
selection already developed and the ex- 
tension of these facilities by further re- 
search. 

As a project for cooperation such 
plans as are being here suggested would 
require the high school (1) to undertake 
the vocational and educational guid 
ance for its students and (2) to give to 
colleges the rank of each student in his 
high school class. High schools and the 
university would cooperate in giving 
psychological tests in each high school 
during April or May and at such other 
periods as necessary to give the col- 
leges information before the students 
apply for entrance. 

To the colleges and universities would 
fall(1) the work of devising and perfect 
ing the tests, (2) publishing educational 
information and the results of studies 
and experiments, (3) helping the high 
schools in the work of guidance, (4) 
the selection of students at entrance and 
(5) the provision of different kinds of 
training for different types of students 
in the college. The last point introduces 
a new chapter in higher education which 
can not be developed here. It is based 
on the simple principle which underlies 
the whole program of educational selec- 
tion: different kinds of education for 
different kinds of people. 

What could be accomplished. 
could be accomplished by all this? 
eral hundred students each year in each 
state university, and students in other 
colleges as well, could be relieved of the 
disappointment, the waste of time and 
money and the discouragement which 
they now suffer through no fault of their 
own. They could be helped to find and 
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prepare for some occupation that would 
bring them satisfaction and happiness. 

The faculties could devote more at- 
tention to capable students. There is 
need of very great improvement in this 
field of higher education. Capable stu- 
dents would find competition and stimu- 
lation in the classroom keener, interest 
in studies would increase and a higher 
order of training would be secured. 

Students of greater capacity would fill 
the places of those lacking in aptitude 
and the university or would 
operate on a higher plane. 

The funds now devoted to supplying 
teachers, classrooms, books and labora- 


college 


HOW CAN WE GIVE 


INFORMATION ABOUT 


tory equipment for those who are 
to profit by these things would pr 
for people who can use them 


vantage and whose training would 


turn dividends to the state. The 
of such plans is not to save mone 
to make better use of it, to get 
product from the universities, t 
the world a better place to live ir 
The benefits of a true and 
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suffering shipwreck, while the mor 
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TIONS TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


MABELLE B 


BLAKE 


Personnel Director, Smith College 


(N. V. G. A. Convention, Boston, February, 1928) 


At Smith College we do not separate 
the educational guidance from the voca- 
tional. At the beginning of the college 
year, 1926, all the vocational work was 
placed in the hands of a vocational sec- 
retary who became a member of the 
Personnel Staff. Our definition of per- 
sonnel work is “that which helps the 
student to progress in her educational 
and vocational careers,”’ and we are par- 
ticularly interested in her educational 
career as a means of helping her to dis- 
cover her interests and aptitudes, the 
first step toward self-discovery, self- 
mastery and contribution to the commu- 
nity. Thus, the objectives of our per- 


sonnel work are: 
To study the present status of the in- 
dividual student from the point of 
view of contributory causes which 
have made her what she is, and to 
give her the assistance necessary for 


obstacles which 
This entails 


removing 
with progress. 


An analysis of her present sta’ 


gram 


7 
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4. 
7% 


eine o 


a reer 
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An estimate of her native abilite 


and disabilities in the light of > 


accomplishment. 
A study of her personality 


has been conditioned by her «> 


vironment and is evidenced 
academic and social behavior 


id 


Fa | } 


The discovery of her occupati 
interests and the suggestion of 


portunities which she may reas 


ably follow. 
The motivation necessary for 


ning her courses purposefully 


connectedly. 


Our special aim in the vocational «\ 
sion is to help all students, by 4 : 


tematic study, to gain knowledge a! 
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THE VOCATIONAL 


n about occupations for the voca- 


tional files, to help seniors and alumnae 
Io secure positions and to develop new 
resources for establishing the coopera- 


tion of employers. 


In general, the pro- 


gram emphasizes the following: 


) 
| 


A Senior Vocational Committee of 
three, working closely with a group 
of Vocational Consultants (one 
onsultant for each College House). 
4 vocational library. 

Summer try-out courses. 


4. Opportunity classes. 


| 


i 


the opportunity classes. 


want to lay special emphasis upon 


They were or- 


ganized this year and are held each 


week from November to May. 
dents 


All stu- 


are eligible. The occupations 


studied are those in which the students 


are most interested. 


Fifteen questions 


form the basis for each discussion so 
that there is uniformity in the program. 
4 discussion of Graduate Study and En- 


gineering in the Home is included. 


The 


list of questions follows: 


. What importance to society has 


the occupation? 

What are the main branches of 
the occupation? 

What kinds of tasks are actually 
performed by one in this calling; 
a typical day’s work? 

(a) Is the work interesting and 
stimulating? 

Is there an opportunity for 
initiative and originality or 
for pioneer work? 

If the work is uninteresting, 
routine, or monotonous, are 
there adequate compensa- 
tions? 

Are other conditions satisfactory: 
(a) Good associates? 

(b) Opportunity for doing one’s 
best work ? 

Pleasant and healthful sur- 
roundings, etc.? 


(b) 


(Cc) 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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(a) Educational or other prey 
aration necessary or desira 
ble? 
(b) How does one enter the oc- 


cupation? 

c) Kinds of work leading up to 
this calling and higher call- 
ings to which it leads? 

What qualities of character does 
it require for success, and 

how may these be developed? 

Is there a demand for new 

men in this occupation? 

What is the probable future 

of the occupation? 

What income may be expected at 

first and later? 

What are the economic and social 

problems and standards of this 

occupation? 

What organizations or 

tions do those have who are 

gaged in this occupation? 

How is the occupation regarded 

by the public? 


(a) 


(b) 


associa- 
en- 


. What are the ethical standards in 


the occupation and what are its 
influences upon those engaged in 
it? 

Do those engaged in this occupa- 
tion have an opportunity for a 
wholesome family life and for 
service to the community? 

What opportunities are there for 
summer try-out experience in the 
field ? 


We have emphasized three things in 
these classes: 


1. Members of our own faculty 
have been willing to conduct 
the classes and they have also 
agreed to meet the students for 
individual conferences after the 
first general meeting. The rea- 
sons for this plan are obvious. 
The student sees the relation 
between the theoretical and the 
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practical. The faculty is able 
to discuss college work with the 
vocation in mind. Cooperation 
between the faculty and Per- 
sonnel Office is strengthened. 
We have had seven outside 
speakers,—one of the seven is 
an alumna. 


. The outline is given to each 


leader in advance, and thus far 
everyone has followed it closely. 


. All representatives of agencies 


that want to come to the col- 
lege to interview applicants are 
asked to come during the week 
when their special occupation 
is discussed. One illustration 
will perhaps give some idea of 
how the class is conducted. 
Teaching: 
The class in teaching was 
held on November 9th and 
the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education spoke 
about the occupation, giving 
the answers to the fifteen 
questions. He also brought 
with him a statement of the 
courses which students should 
consider if they were going 
to decide upon teaching as a 
profession. These were dis- 
tributed before the end of 
the discussion. Since this 
first meeting individual con- 
ferences have been held by 
the chairman with the stu- 
dents who desired them. We 


also had during the wee 
representatives from varioy: 
Teachers’ Agencies who heii 
individual conferences with ; 
number of students. 

One more thing should be said in cop. | 
nection with the Opportunity Classes | 
There has been much publicity throug) 
the Weekly Bulletin and posters haye 
been placed in conspicuous places. The }) 
attendance at these classes has been way | 
beyond our expectations. 


Nov. 7 to Dec. 13, 1927 (8 classes) 


| 
li 
“Tl 


Number attending One Two Three Four Five 

Total 111 30 8 6 2 
Seniors 62 20 5 4 2 
Juniors it 2 i l 
Sophomores 17 4 1 l 
Freshmen - © J 


Grad. Students 2 
Number of different students attend ‘ 


Minimum attendance 





ing 157 » 
Total attendance 231 
Average attendance 34,5 } 
zu | 


Maximum attendance 

Percentage of seniors in total at 
tendance 639 

Percentage of other classes in total 


~t 
i 
—_— 


attendance 37 " 
Number at first general meeting 180 
Making total attendance at Voca ; 
tional Meetings 410 oe 
' 
We are convinced that classes of this | 


sort, together with the other method 
that we are following, are a very great 
help in giving the information about oc- 


be laid upon the importance of uniform- 
ity in the method of presentation 0 
subjects. 
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rHE OCCUPATIONS WHICH COLLEGE GRADUATES 
ENTER 


i 
G. A. Convention, 
the preparation of the 1926 
Alumni Catalogue, Secretary George M. 
Jones did an unusually thorough piece 
of work. By persistent effort he located 
all but 29 of the 10,815 graduates. The 
questionnaire returned by the alumni 
supplied information concerning their 
vocations. I was asked to classify this 
information, the detailed summary of 
which covers 24 pages of the catalogue. 
Tables 1 to 4, which are presented with 
this paper today, report the data for the 
College of Arts and Sciences. One may 
find the summary for the Conservatory 
of Music and the Graduate School of 
Theology in the Alumni Catalogue. 

A word should be said concerning 
the method of classification. Although 
there has been no duplication of names 
within any of the groups, some names 
have been counted in two different 
groups. Some, for example, have been 
classified as educators who are also 
listed as missionaries, while others are 
listed both under homemaking and un- 
der one of the gainful occupations. 


In 


| There are other types of double entry. 
| The percentages have been computed 


from the gross totals. When interpret- 
ing the item, “not yet located,” one 
needs the information that the tabula- 
tion was made on data furnished during 


| the summer of 1926, when not all of the 


ee ee 


latest graduates had accepted positions. 

There have been some very significant 
changes in the choice of occupation dur- 
ing the fifty years. While it was gen- 
erally recognized that the number enter- 


p ing the field of religious work had 


decreased, it was perhaps not known 


Hartson, Oberlin College 


Boston, February, 1928 
that this decrease took place before 
1900. Since the beginning of the cen 


tury there has been no material change 
in the proportion entering the ministry 
There has also been a decline in the 
proportions entering upon missionary 
and social work. The publicity which 
has been given these occupations has 
always been out of proportion to the 
numbers engaged therein. The profes- 
sion which shows a more surprising de- 
cline is law. Only two-thirds as many 
men have gone into law during the last 
decade as chose that calling twenty 
years earlier, and the proportion has 
dropped from twelve to four per cent. 
But the most surprising fact, when one 
notes what has happened throughout the 
college world generally, is to be observed 
in connection with the field of business. 
Of Oberlin alumni, a smaller proportion 
are entering upon business careers today 
than did so ten or even twenty years 
ago. To be sure, the figures are large, 
when comparison is made between busi- 
ness and any single profession. How- 
ever, the rush of men into business, 
which took place in the period of 1897- 
1906, has apparently reached its climax 
and is on the decline. 

Wheat fields have experienced the com- 
pensating increases? Medicine, for one, 
if we take the entire half century into 
consideration, although the proportion 
today is no higher than it was twenty 
years ago. But the field showing the 
greatest growth is college and university 
education. This field alone has absorbed 
nearly one-fifth of the men graduated 
during the last decade. Twice as large 
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a proportion have entered college teach- 
ing during the last decade as chose this 
field twenty or more years ago. The 
other branches of education have also 
attracted a large number of men, almost 
as many, in fact, as has the college field. 
Some of the recent graduates who have 
gone into high school teaching will, 
after a year or two, shift to business or 
to one of the other professions. But it is 
not likely that the numbers in college 
teaching will materially decrease. Be- 
cause there is certain to be some shifting 
among the men of the last decade, a 
count was made of the names of all the 
men since 1900, in order to make a fair 
comparison of these two major fields, 
business and education. This count 
shows that the number in educational 
work is larger than the number in busi- 
ness, including under that head, as we 
did, all branches of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

Women and occupations. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the trends in the 
choice of vocation among the women be- 
cause of the gradual substitution of 
homemaking for the other vocations. 
Study of the marriage curve has shown 
that practically all the marriages occur 
during the first 12 years after gradua- 
tion. This suggests that one might get 
some indication of trend by comparing 
the data for the first four decades re- 
ported. Examination of the figures in 
these columns shows that, in the more 
recent years, there are smaller propor- 
tions engaged in educational work, with 
corresponding increases in social work 
and the Y. W.C. A. There was a drop- 
ping off in the proportion entering busi- 
ness, compensated for in part by an in- 
crease in secretarial work. It is impossi- 


ble to tell, however, to what degree the 
lower percentages in business and edu- 
cation are due to the increase of 6.5% 
in the proportion who become home- 
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makers, when comparison is made be 
tween the period 1897-1906, and the 
period 1907-1916. The fact that, j: 
spite of an increase in the proportion 
of homemakers, there is an increase ip 
the numbers entering secretarial work 
social service and the Y. W. C. A. i 
significant. These data are probably 
no way peculiar to Oberlin. 

While reference is being made to th 
alumnae, it may be well to note that t 
proportion of homemakers among the 
alumnae of Oberlin is nowhere recorded 
as being higher than 60%. The figures 
on this point are somewhat misleading 
because of the fact that those home 
makers who are gainfully employed have 
been counted twice, as is indicated by 
item 22 in Table 2. In another stud; 
(The Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Jan 
uary, 1927), data have been presented 
which show that since 1900 the propor 
tion of Oberlin alumnae who marry has 
remained at almost exactly 60%. This 
is approximately the same proportion as 
prevails among the alumnae of Smith 
Vassar and Wellesley. 

Table 5 presents a comparison be- 
tween Beloit, Carleton, Knox, Oberlin 
and Williams. Inquiry was sent to a 
number of other colleges, but they were 
unable to furnish sufficient data to per- 
mit an adequate comparison. The data 
for Williams were taken from an issue 
of the New York Times. The alumni 
secretary of Williams College has indi 
cated in a personal letter that the figures 
are correct. Carleton and Beloit did 
not report the data for the women sepa 
rately. The Tabulation for the coedu- 
cational colleges has been made, there 
fore, for the men and women together 
As Beloit has been coeducational only 
since 1891, the data for the earlier years 
have not been included in this study 


Before making comparisons between 


the colleges on the basis of these figures 
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pne caution should be observed. Knox 
and Carleton report that the occupation 
PG; unknown in 16% and in 29% of the 
cases, respectively. It is possible that 
» large proportion of the 20% reported 
by Beloit to be “in other occupations” 
are actually in “occupations unknown.” 
In any case, a distribution of these 





=— 


al 


relatively large groups among the vari- 
ous occupations would probably make 
some additions to each of them. 
Conclusions. A first generalization 
concerns the relative roles of business 
and the professions. In every case 
business plays the minor role. This 
is particularly true of Carleton and 
Beloit. In these cases, to be sure, it 
; probable that most of the men listed 
as either in “other occupations,” or 
among those of unknown occupations, 
are engaged in business. But to add 


F the entire group so listed, and many of 


these are women, would not increase the 
proportion in business to over 35%, in 
the case of Carleton, and 30% in the 
case of Beloit. At Williams, the trend 
since 1905 is reported to have been very 
lecidedly in the direction of business. 
Fifty-three per cent of the graduates of 
Williams, from the period 1905-20, are 
in business, as compared with but 30% 
of those who graduated earlier than 
1905, 

Knox is the only one of these institu- 
tions which sends many of its gradu- 
ates into farming. One-tenth (9.78%) 
of the Knox men are engaged in agri- 
culture. This is a larger proportion 
than is found in any of the professions. 
Engineering does not count very signifi- 
cantly in any of these institutions. 








— 


School emphasis. Examination of the 
figures for the professions reveals some 
interesting contrasts in emphasis. Wil- 
liams has been to a very pronounced 
degree a preparatory school for the law. 
At Oberlin the primary emphasis has 
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been upon college teaching. One out 
of ten Williams men is a teacher, but 
the proportion among Oberlin graduates 
is almost three times as great. Educa 
tion also stands first in the list of pro 
fessions at Carleton, Beloit, and Knox, 
The total number of men at Knox who 
have entered educational work is, how- 
ever, only one-fourth as large as is the 

The 
Ober- 


number who have entered business 
proportions are 8.55% and 32% 
lin has sent five times as many men into 
college teaching, proportionately, as has 
Knox, with a total of 560 compared to 
69. At Carleton and Beloit the em- 
phasis in educational work has been 
on public school work rather than upon 
college work. 
The interest 
been strong in all the institutions ex- 
cept Knox, where it has ranked seventh 
At Knox only 38% as large a propor 
tion of men have entered the ministry 
as has been the case at Williams. The 
ministry is outranked by the law in each 
of the colleges except Beloit. Law 
stands first among the professions at 
Knox as it does at Williams, although 
but 45% as large a proportion of Knox 
men have become lawyers as has been 
the case at Williams. Next in rank is 
medicine, and with respect to this field 
there is practically no difference be- 
tween these institutions. The same may 
be said of journalism, which follows 
after medicine. The proportion engag- 
ing in journalistic work, it will be noted, 
is only about one-third that which is 
represented by the medical profession. 
At Oberlin scientific work has ranked 
higher than journalism, so far as num- 
bers are concerned, and probably also 
with reference to quality, although that 
is another story with which this report 


in religious work has 


is not concerned. Beloit, Knox, and 
Oberlin report 25 or more of its men 
in the service of the government, either 
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as elected officials or civil service em- 


the percentages in sub-groups. An a, 





. 4 . . ° 10 Relig 
ployees. Missionary work is next in alysis has been made, however, for th| Jj. Scien 
order. This does not bulk large in the Oberlin men. The business groy | 22 son 
final summary, and yet with respect to which totals 660 individuals, is distri r Other 
this field there are some marked con- uted in the following proportioy 15. Addr 
trasts. Williams, where the American bankers, 10.3%; manufacturers, 2).| + " 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 97%; merchants, 15.63%; realtors |g Occu 
Missions originated, now has but seven 7.34%; sales managers, 3.8%: sale | 19 Retir 
missionaries to Oberlin’s 128, or but men, 12.06%: the remaining 21.08 pe Grow 
11% as large a proportion of the male are distributed in small numbers j; 2. Numi 
graduates. The other colleges all re- other fields. 
port a larger proportion of missionaries Studies of this sort have sever 
than does Williams. Oberlin also ranks values for the personnel worker. After Occupatio 
high, relatively speaking, in Y. M. and the graduates have been classified 
Y. W. C. A. work. Oberlin has sent cording to occupation, follow-up studie ), 

, > . 7 € Decade 
more men into the Y. M. C. A. than’ may be made of particular groups. Such | |. Busi 
has any other college in the country. studies help in the discovery of the a Colle 
As the reports from most of the colleges important criteria of success, and in the | j — 
list the Association Work with the So- validation of the vocational interest ar 5. Total 
cial Work, it is impossible to make lyses. With these data at hand, the} ° — 
accurate comparisons. In any case, the counselor can inform the undergraduat 8. Libra 
numbers in this field are small. more intelligently, not only with refer Medi 

+ + - 4 WLISS! 
Ph would be a hed es ence to particular contacts, but con- Musi 
oportions differ- , : | 
ri oe comaggateeneey ae — 4 cerning the relative supply and demand oecre 
ent colleges entering different branches. , ; 13. Socia 
; ae in the fields particular types of students), y 
of business. Oberlin is, however, the : : ‘ eo 
ae : - enter. One obtains data concerning the Other 
only institution for which the reports lati if i 2 16. Addr 
. . J y r s 26 ° 7 . 
are sufficiently detailed to make any ‘@*tV€ neec for monographs Cescrip- 17. No | 
statement. The summaries for the ve of the vocations, and one has the 18 ool 
other colleges contain too large a pro- "4¥ material with which to study voca- Jy Retir 
portion classified equivocally, as man- tional stability. Finally, such data may 21 Gros 
agers or bankers and realtors in a be made to contribute to the more = Nurs 
single group. Moreover, the numbers telligent definition of the objectives 
in the miscellaneous group are so large and the more purposeful formulation oi 
as to invalidate any attempt to compute the curricula of the institution. Perce 
TABLE 1. Decade 
1 >. Sl 
Occupational Distribution of Living Male Graduates of the Oberlin College of Arts ond F , oe 
Sciences, for the Period 1877-1926 2 High 
Grouped According to the Decade of Their Graduation. 4. Othe: 
Decade 77-86 87-96 97-06 07-16 17-26 Tota [B> Total 
a ee Ee 27 55 124 221 233 ; to 
en 8 34 46 99 161 48 Medi 
eR ee 1 10 20 42 73 14 yi 9 Miss 
4. Other Educational Work ............sssssss 0 24 23 67 68 18? [ho Relig 
ie SR A IONS: cstusniwisssscteeiininnceertnenatines eo 68 89 208 302 0/0 Bh Scier 
GD SEEIEND scantteheienasdcAnscanniomaniaiene 8 11 & 17 20 Of 12 Socis 
ie SIE ieeiinideicneinganinesnanammenncetionctaipienint 24 30 50 54 34 12 ee yk 
©, TBH oscncenceccesecvacceenvosnvesncssvcetvennvennseensenvecent 4 20 36 44 73 77 4 Othe 
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} De cade 
1. Business 


Religious Work 
Scientific Work 
Social Work 
Y. M. C. A. 
Other Occupations 
Address Lost acaneds 
No Occupation 

Not Yet Located 
Occupation Unknown 
Retired 


Gross Total ......c0c0+ 
Names Entered Twice 
Number of Individuals 


Grouped According 


ade 

Business 

College Education 

High School Education 
Other Educational Work 
Total in Education 
Homemaking— Married 
Journalism 


Women 


Library Work 
Medicine ........ 
Missionary Work 


Music f 
Secretarial Work 
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TABLE 2 


upational Distribution of Living Women Graduates of the Oberlin | 


Social Work and Social Sciences 


th 2 

Other Occupations 
Address Lost 

No Occupation 

Not Yet Located 
Occupation Unknown 
Retired 

Gross Total 

Names Entered Twice 
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Sciences, for the Period 1877-1926 
to the Decade of Their Graduatio 
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College Education 
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Other Educational Work 
Total in Education 
Journalism 
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Scientific Work 
Social Work 
Y. M. C. A. 
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TABLE 3 


e Distribution of Occupational Groups, Living Alumni of O 
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97-06 07-16 
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1.93 . 2.31 
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16. No Occupation 33 48 41 34 
17 Not Yet Located 3.5 
18. Occupation Unknown ’ 67 48 4] 1.9 
19. Retired ; 20.45 2.67 14 
20. Gross Total 99 98 100.00 99 98 99 97 09 
rABLE 4. 
Percentile Distribution Occupational Groups, Living Alumnae of Ob: 
Women Graduates 
Decade 77-86 87-96 97-06 07-16 17-2 
l Jusiness 4.48 8.03 11.49 6.74 8.7 
2. College Education 5.38 5.54 7.66 6.03 4.87 
3. High School Teaching 2.69 8.59 15.13 14.82 26.57 
4. Other Educational Work 3.59 7.76 7.28 6.03 9 94 
5. Total in Education .... 11.66 22.31 30.07 26.89 41.38 
6. Homemaking—Married Women 58.74 47.37 42.90 49.60 26.51 
7. Journalism ... ' 2.24 83 1.34 1.15 54 
8. Library Work 90 3.88 2.49 1.60 2.84 
9. Medicine 90 57 8 1.49 
10. Missionary Work 0 4.16 1.92 2.48 1.7¢ 
pee A5 55 77 08 1.3 
12. Secretarial Work 1,39 77 1.95 2.1¢ 
13. Social Work 90 1.66 1.53 2.57 4.67 
14. Y.W.C.A 28 77 1.24 1.8 
15. Other Occupations 2.24 1.94 1.34 1.69 1.89 
16. Address Lost 2.24 2.22 57 27 14 
17. No Occupation 3.58 1.94 2.68 1.33 2.03 
18. Not Yet Located 2.1 
19. Occupation Unknown 38 53 47 
20. Retired 2S 10.76 3.88 38 
21. Gross Total 99.99 100.44 99.97 100.00 100.00 
TABLE 5. 
Occupational Distribution of the Alumm of Beloit, Carleton, Knox, Ol 
and Williams 
Beloit Carleton Knox Oberli 
No. &% No. % No. % No. % 
Agriculture 28 =1.95 5 25 245 4.9 81 1.3 2 
ane _ 14 4 2 28 56 648 - 
Business 129 9 112 5.62 849 16.98 965 15.54 1118 
College ed ee 69 4.82 57 2.86 113 2.26 560 9.02 
High School ed. 265 13.30 380 76 822 13.23 
Other ed 315 21.99 149 27.47 109 2.18 471 7.58 
Total ed 384 26.81 471 23.63 602 12.04 1853 29.83 27 
Engineering _ ............. 35 2.44 7 35 28 56 46 74 «264 
Government Service .2 195 16 8 61 122 91 146 17 
RRGQUIROTICEEE .nccecescececeecsnserecsees .244 17.03 528 265 1450 29. 1477 23.78 
RISE TE SE ae 16 8 74 1.48 100 ~= 1.61 57 
[.  weemeenae: te aa fe aa ne eee OlCUe Oe 
Library Work 14 7 57 1.14 89 1.43 
Medicine FEE nn 57 3.98 56 2.81 185 3.7 215 3.46 20 
Missionary Work 18 126 24 12 25 5 128 2.06 7 
a 10 a 68 136 38 61 
Religious Work 65 454 43 216 74 1.48 181 2.91 201 
SS eee ae 29 202 12 6 93 1.49 27 
NS. aa ee 23 «1.6 11 55 131 211 2 
eS xy 30 6 104° 1.67 
Other occupations ....... nttnemmutte ease 1 .05 24 39 1 
Occupation unknown ..........0000 587 29.47 800 16. 39 63 
ES SR eee eee 9 #18 851.37 
Graduate work unspecified .......... 161 3.22 
ake Calealdabibaes 15 75 237 = 3.82 
Total .. 1434 1992 5000 6217 2648 
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THE CHALLENGE OF EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE IN WISCONSIN 


F. O. Hort 


Executwe Director of Educational Records and Guidanc: 


(N. V. G. A. 


As one contemplates the growth in 
the number of high schools in America 
i during the past quarter of a century, as 
ihe observes the splendid structures 
which communities everywhere are 
erecting to house pupils of elementary 
fand secondary school age, as the annual 
reports of the increasing thousands of 
young men and women who knock at 
the doors of our institutions of higher 
learning asking for admission are an- 
nounced, as one realizes the financial 


7 sacrifices which a tax-paying public is 


willingly making to support a costly 

program of education, there comes an 

appreciation of the great faith which 

men and women of this country evidence 

n education and its hoped for outcomes. 

In your day and in mine we conceived 

of education very largely in terms of 

| the relation of the individual to the 
teacher. To us Mark Hopkins at one 

end of a log and a farm boy at the 

other had some significance, for very 

generally it was the condition that en- 

rollments were small and students in 

numbers approximating mobs were not 
known. But today the impersonal re- 
} lationship which is the result of tre- 
} mendous increases in enrollments pre- 
sents the problem of mass teaching, with 

ts resultant fact that the individual is 





largely lost sight of and becomes merely 


ie one of the crowd. 








| We have been wont in our democratic 


philosophy to conceive of education as 
a great highway extending from kinder- 
garten through college, a highway open 


Conference, 





University of Wisconsin 


Boston, February, 1928) 


wide, all of its inducements presented 
to every boy and to every girl, with the 
inalienable right of any individual to 
explore the highway to its very end. 
Not only has our idealism led us to 
proclaim the right of all to explore the 
highway but as we have conceived the 
divinity of our calling, we have insisted 
upon the right of every boy and of every 
girl to be explored, to be analyzed; his 
aptitudes, interests, traits to be known 
and to be made the basis for his in- 
dividual adjustment to the problems and 


possibilities of the highway. We have 
prided ourselves on this concept 
America is committed to it. It is cru 


cial to democracy. 

It is my purpose to make specific ref 
erence to a hope that we have in Wis 
consin that this democratic concept may 
obtain, that in this day of mass educa 
tion it may prevail and that we shall 
have a harmonious program from kin- 
dergarten through college which shall 
recognize the individual and his highest 
personal development the central 
consideration with which every educa 
tional institution shall concern itself 

Mortality in colleges. We are aware 
of the disconcerting mortality every- 
where in our institutions of higher 
learning. We are informed that ap- 
proximately one-third of those who enter 
our higher institutions do not return for 
the sophomore year. We are told that 
approximately one-half of those who 
enter our colleges never complete a four 
year course. This mortality demands 


as 
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analysis. There are many who believe 
it indefensible. 

The percentages of student bodies 
which figure in our mortality data shock 
us. When definite numbers of students 
are suggested as discontinuing college 
work, we gasp at the seeming tragedies. 
It is easy to be an alarmist over such 
percentages and over such numbers. 
The situation is not as tragic as fre- 
quently presented. Our mortality sta- 
tistics involve so many who drop with 
satisfactory records but because of un- 
satisfactory finances, of many who drop 
after evidencing success in academic 
work but who evidently are more in- 
trigued by opportunities in the world 
outside than by enticement of scholar- 
ship in the life within the college; ill 
health, transfer to other institutions, 
many and various are the causes which 
explain mortality. 

There are problems involved in the 
mortality situation in Wisconsin that 
our secondary schools and colleges are 
vitally concerned about. We have been 
concerned over the question, first, of 
whether our institutions of learning have 
offered such service that students who 
accomplish successfully the require- 
ments of our schools have measured up 
to the level which their individual apti- 
tudes, interests and abilities should de- 
termine; second, whether the tragedies 
of failure to successfully meet the re- 
quirements of our schools could not 
have, in many instances, been prevented 
—whether such failures are not clearly 
an indication of the fact that the re- 
sponsibility of education to serve the 
individual has been unheeded, the possi- 
bilities of wise guidance not promoted. 

In Wisconsin, secondary schools and 
colleges are equally but sympathetically 
concerned. We recognize a common 
problem. We surmise that the unfor- 
tunate situation can be in part alle- 


viated. We assume that this can 
partly accomplished in the years of th: 
secondary school period, we suggest th; 
much is possible in the days of colleg| 
life. We have the very happy and ep.| 
couraging condition that high school an; 
college are working understandingly an¢| 
constructively, facing the facts as the; | 
are, to the end that a state-wide pr 
gram of guidance shall be institute 
that shall reduce, by attacking 
weaknesses wherever found, the malad 
justment of individuals and promot '| 
that sort of analysis and guidance as ; 
result of which the individual in ever 
educational institution in Wiscons 
shall be helped to find himself. 

The meeting of the city superintend 
ents’ association in Wisconsin last N 
vember concerned itself with the ques 
tion of educational guidance. The dis 
cussion at that meeting led to the crea 
tion of a committee to be composed 
members representing the state teacher 
colleges, the privately endowed colleges 
the state university, the high scho 
principals and the city superintendents 
That committee was charged with the 
responsibility of making a study of high 
school and college mortality, of hig! 
school and college relations with refer 
ence to mortality and with the poss 
bility of encouraging an educational and 
vocational guidance program which 
should touch the prevailing situation 
throughout the educational institution: 
of the state. 

Where is the responsibility. The 
realization of the educators of our state 
is perfectly clear that there are four ver 
specific problems to appreciate: 

1. That some of the mortality in ow , 
institutions of higher learning is the re 
sponsibility of no institution and canno! 
be controlled. } 

2. That much of the mortality in ou | 
institutions of higher learning is due t 
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ronditions existing within the institution 
Df higher learning and conditions for 
which that institution alone is responsi- 
ble and which it alone can control. 

3. That much of the mortality in our 
institutions of higher learning is due to 
ronditions existing in the secondary 
schools, conditions for which the institu- 
tion of higher learning is in no way re- 
sponsible, over which it has no control, 
vet with regard to which it can render 
service through cooperation with the 
secondary schools, lending aid in solving 
the problem. 

4. That much of the mortality is due 
to conditions which reach back into the 
secondary school and over into the col- 
lege. conditions for which both institu- 
tions are in part responsible and over 
which both have some control. 

The method of attacking the problem. 
In the period of time allotted me I shall 
suggest the problems which the institu- 
tions of higher learning and the secon- 
dary schools of Wisconsin are attacking 
and the program which has been entered 
upon to make the attack. 

I suggest first three types of students 
that are giving us concern; types of stu- 
dents that have always been the prob- 
lem of the secondary school and the 
college. 

1. The student who enters college life 
doomed to failure because natively he 
is lacking in mental endowment which 
makes it possible for him to do work at 
the college level. 

2. The student who is natively en- 
dowed with ability to do work at a col- 
lege level but who, during his years of 
preparation, has developed unfortunate 
habits of and attitudes toward study, 
oncentration, scholarship; students 
who find it impossible to correct such 
habits and attitudes before failure in 
college results. 

3. The student of college ability but 
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who in his high school days did not 
select work which was the best available 
as a preparation for the requirements of 
the specific course which he decides 
upon in college. 

Our realization is for the 
guidance program in the high schools 
of the state which shall serve to develop 
a realization on the part of all teachers 


that it is as significant to learn boys and 


need of a 


girls as it is to teach them, a program 
which will afford information valuable 
for parents and for pupils as a basis for 
self guidance. We fully appreciate that 
secondary school men are continually 
striving to not only maintain, but to 
raise standards; we appreciate that gen 
erally speaking, the standard of accom- 
plishment by any high school is about 
as good as the community will allow it 
to be. We do feel that the student and 
the parent of the student who demon- 
strates his incapacity to meet college 
demands should be made aware of that 
fact early in the high school career of 
the student, we suggest that the feeling 
be developed that young people of out- 
standing ability in other lines of en- 
deavor frequently are not the type who 
can adjust themselves to the require- 
ments of college work and that no onus 
is to be attached to this fact. Such in- 
dividuals deserve the sort of counseling 
that will supply them with information 
as to opportunities which correlate with 
their specialized abilities and should be 
encouraged to point their training in 
such directions. 

High school principals are in accord 
with reference to the difficulty confront- 
ing them in impressing their students 
with a realization that habits formed 
and attitudes toward scholarship de- 
veloped in the high school years are 
vitally significant as they affect success 
or failure when work is at 
tempted. Parents fail to appreciate this 
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significance; pupils refuse to recognize 
it. 

It is remarkable how frequently high 
school students, with their parents’ 
knowledge, determine early in their high 
school years the college and the course 
in the college which they are to pursue. 
More remarkable is the frequency with 
which such parents and pupils fail to 
counsel with any secondary school offi- 
cial, to secure definite advice as to the 
specific high school work which will best 
prepare for the college choice which is 
definitely made. Our large universities 
very frequently and our smaller colleges 
often are confronted with the problem 
of inadequate preparation caused by the 
failure to request intelligent guidance 
in the preparatory school. 

The colleges of Wisconsin plan on 
issuing jointly, literature which shall be 
available for the principals of our sec- 
ondary schools, literature to be placed 
in the possession of students and parents 
which shall indicate the predictive value 
of high school scholarship, high school 
attitude, and the advisability of seeking 
counsel from high school officials. 

Our high schools and colleges are con- 
cerned with other groups which create 
distinct problems, one group capable, as 
evidenced by high school achievement, a 
group possessing effective habits and at- 
titudes as evidenced by high school 
records. In this group there is the in- 
dividual who enters a college of en- 
gineering when he should have entered 
law, who is preparing for medicine 
whereas he should have prepared for a 
career in journalism. In this group 
there is the individual who presents a 
high school record of unusual achieve- 
ment, but in his high school career evi- 
denced some decided weakness, for in- 
stance, a weakness in science. Entering 
a university, he is allowed to elect a 
three year course in pharmacy in which 


three laboratory sciences are required jy| 
his first year and inevitable failure is th, 
result. In this group there is the jp. 
dividual who presents a splendid high 
school record, has been employed in jp. | 
dustry during two years which hay 
intervened since graduation from hig} 


a type 0 
dtoa 
ndidate 
the b 
unselin 
atricula 

» With | 


school, a student who took two years oj} @pportun 


Spanish during the first two high schoo} #!¢ and 
years and is allowed upon entrance | #2™, 
college to enter advanced Spanish, hay.| Be ¥'* 
ing forgotten all of his elementary prep. | pore int 
aration, with consequent worry and poo in colleg: 
work all along the line. There is the It is | 
student who, entirely capable, is per.) #° * 
plexed and confused by the new com. perely 2 
bination of circumstances confronting pcademi 
him; an encouraging word here and ; fion the 


suggestion there from the counselor 
charged with knowing him, and failur 
becomes success. There is the studen 
who thinks of the college campus as ; 
glorified playground, who thinks of four 
years of college as a four years’ loaf, the 
student who refuses to appreciate the 
real seriousness that alone justifies col- 
lege attendance. These and other types 


are the joint and serious responsibilities 


of secondary schools and institutions o/ 
higher learning. 

With these types of cases in mind, our 
committee has looked back to the sec- 
ondary school and suggested that the 
wealth of information which high school 
teachers possess of individual aptitudes 
interests and traits be made the basis 
of counseling in the secondary school 





before college entrance is achieved and 
that for purposes of intelligent and 
effective counseling in college, the cumv- 
lative record maintained by the high 
school be sent to the institution 0! 
higher learning when the secondary 
school graduate matriculates there. The 
colleges of Wisconsin and the high 
schools of Wisconsin have agreed upon 
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g@ type of admission blank which shall 


red in| 2 : 
ie the d to a sympathetic analysis of every 
he in idat for college entrance and shall 


| high the basis of an effective system of 
in in. | Sans and guidance when college 
hay| matriculation takes place. 

With this fund of information, this 


hig S 

ars oj} @pportunity to initiate a more reason- 
lian able and more effective guidance pro- 
ce ty | gram, it is the hope that there should 


hay.| be wiser decision in high schools and 
fore intelligent and effective counseling 
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system every individual shall have that 
service which shall assure an approxi- 
mation to the highest development of 
which his personality and capacity is 
capable. It is the purpose of neither 
secondary school nor college official to 
introduce an attitude of determinism, it 
is very definitely the purpose to recog- 
nize a cooperative responsibility, of en- 
couraging the appreciation of the philos- 
ophy of guidance; to afford that sort of 
service which will provide such informa- 
tion, such cautious individual analysis, 
that in every branch of our educational 
system self guidance shall be possible, 
sound and intelligent adjustment prob- 
able, and a reduction of the tragedy of 
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A STUDY OF TWELFTH-GRADE STUDENTS WHO ? 
INTEND TO GO TO COLLEGE 


JoseEPH MILLER 


G. A. R. High Scho 


The Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
which is functioning for the first time 
in the G. A. R. High School in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has directed special atten- 
tion to the twelfth-grade students and, 
of these, concerned itself particularly 
with the college group of 45 students. 
These students have not had any voca- 
tional guidance previously. 

A special procedure was followed in 
studying these students. First, all data 
were collected about their age, their 
chosen college, their plans as to future 
occupations. Their average class 
achievement in all academic subjects in 
the tenth and eleventh grades has been 
figured out. The teachers who taught 
them within the last two years, or who 
came in touch with them in extra-cur- 
riculum activities, were asked individu- 
ally (a) to state which of the students 
they would recommend for college and 
which they would not; (b) to rate each 
student in industry, attention, reliabil- 
ity, initiative, accuracy, and quick- 
ness; (c) to give their opinions about 
the student’s personality and abilities; 
and (d) to arrange the students in order 
of merit. Finally, a group intelligence 
test (Otis, Advanced Examination) was 
given and the students were arranged 
in order according to the results. 

In many cases the picture obtained 
on the basis of all these data was quite 
uniform. (See A and B.) But there were 
some cases where there were discrepan- 
cies between the data. Students were 
either overestimated by the teachers on 
account of some likeable characteristics, 
or underestimated on account of some 
unfavorable traits. (See C and D.) In 





yl W ilke s- Barre Pa 


such cases a second intelligence 
(Terman, Group Test) was give: 


check up on the previous results. |») 
some cases home conditions were 
vestigated. In ome case, where 


teacher’s estimate was high but 

score of the test low, it was found t 
the student’s father had died two w 
before. 

To those students who were 
ested in more exact advice as to the 
abilities and their choice of college 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination {o: 
High School Graduates was adminis. } 
tered. 

On the basis of the data thus gat! ) 
ered, vocational advice was given 
the students. The probability of s: 
cess in the college of their choice wa: } 
discussed with them. Although the 
Thorndike test is more conclusive in de a 
termining the fitness of a student for 
different institutions of higher learning 
the Otis test has proven also very valu 
able when interpreted on the basis of } 
Table 15 of his Manual of Directions 
showing the distribution of scores in the | 
advanced examination based upon | 
25,226 unselected pupils from 200 cities 
In cases where the rating was very high ) 
and the institution chosen was mediocre | 
another college with higher standard | 
was recommended. 

It is hoped that this study will be o! 
great assistance to the teachers as we 
as to the students. It can be of great - . 
help to the principal, giving him a con 
plete picture of prospective college stu- 
dents and a more thorough basis for his 
college recommendations. 
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\ FIRST COURSE 


HoMER 


Four years ago the writer began to 
offer a course in educational and voca- 
tional guidance designed as an introduc- 
tion to this new and growing field. To 
the present, six different groups have 
completed the course and have afforded 
suggestion and check sufficient to 
modify procedure to a considerable ex- 
tent. Record is here made of what now 
seems appropriate under immediate con- 
ditions and what may be of some help 
to instructors in other institutions. 

The course may be characterized 
as of two quarter-credits (twenty-four 
hours) duration, and introductory or 
survey in nature, with emphasis upon 
vocational guidance in secondary and 
vocational schools. It is presumed to 
cover guidance justification, develop- 
ment, practice, and literature to an ex- 
tent sufficient for most students but 
foundational for some who may desire 
further courses in specialization. /t con- 
stitutes a standard requirement in the 
four-year curriculum in industrial edu- 
cation and is an advised elective for stu- 
dents of varied classification. 

When offered under university exten- 
sion, the time is increased to thirty-two 
hours (three quarter-credits).  At- 
tempt is made to have the campus and 
extension work identical, the extra 
hours, off campus, being used in lecture 
to compensate for limited library facili- 
ties and to give local application to the 
materials. Generally, all of those en- 
rolled are students of education and 
most of them have had teaching experi- 
ence. Except in rare cases, they have 
completed earlier courses in general psy- 
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chology, educational psychology 
mental tests (group). About one 
have studied vocational psychol 
personnel management. 

The texts. Two textbooks are uy 
without omission of any of their « 
ters —Proctor! and Edgerton.* 
first of these gives attention to 
sideration of guidance as it relates t 
of the essential activities of life.” G 
ance in morals, social and civi 
tions, leisure time employments 
health and physical activities ar 
sented in separate chapters so 
broad conception is gained of the pr 
ble trends of the movement. Stres: 
laid upon individual differences in lear 
ing capacity, special aptitudes, interes! 
and personality factors which contri 
to success in school and in vocat 
Statements of general principles » 
happily combined with suggestions as 
procedure. The educational guidar 
element is given prominence equal tt- 
even greater than—that accorded to | 
n.ore direct function of guidance 
acquiring of vocational informatior 
making of choices, the entering ol « 
ployment, and subsequent progressior 

The second author reviews needs a 
objectives, brings problems into reli 





1 William Martin Proctor. Educatic 
and Vocational Guidance. Houghton Mit\ 
Company, New York, 1925. 15 cha ( 
352 pages, 14 tables—Questions and P: 
lems and Selected References accompany" 
each chapter. Index. 

2 Alanson H. Edgerton. Vocational | ; 
ance and Counseling. 1926. The =) 





attention halls 


millan Company, New York. 9 chapters, - 
pages, 20 tables, 5 figures—extensiv« 
raphy. Index. 
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then offers the results of inquiries rela- 
tive to guidance activities in 143 cities. 
Analysis is shown of the duties, training, 
and experience of vocational counselors 
The methods of se- 
ecting prospective guidance workers 
and of training them through coopera- 
tive means is presented in detail. 
ial emphasis is given to plans for 
collecting and using occupational infor- 


ver a wide area. 


Spe- 


mation—the parts in this work to be 
taken by counselors, 
and the research staff being clearly set 
forth 

These two books have seemed to pro- 
vide a basis for the course which was not 
afforded by either of them alone nor by 
any single text available. The Myers’ 
book, a more recent publication, now 
consideration in this connec- 
The two new books by Allen 

McGraw-Hill) have not yet been ex- 
amined. 

How the texts are used. Proctor is 
assigned four chapters at a time, while 
for Edgerton two chapters seem an ap- 
propriate requirement where meetings of 
the class are a week apart. The order 
of reading has been P 1-4, E 1-2, P 5-8, 
P 9-12, E 3-4, E 5-7, P 12-15, and 
E 8-9. Little class time is used for dis- 
cussion of these readings. The work of 
the course proceeds rather upon the 
basis of a lecture outline different in 
order than that provided by either of 
the books. The texts provide facts, ap- 
preciations, and suggestions which give 
body to the lecture program, build up 
terminology, and save repetition and 
time. 

Objective examinations, true-false, are 
used to match the assigned portions of 
both books as designated above. For 


pupils, teachers, 


deserves 
tion. 


. George E. Myers. The Problem of Vo- 
cational Guidance (1927) The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 13 chapters, 311 


pages, numerous tables. Index. 
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Proctor, the test items number 22, 13 
26, and 25—a total of 86: for Edgerton 
24, 19, 9, and 13- Papers are 
marked 
scores which are recorded 
purposes. 


total 65 
“rights-minus-wrongs” in net 
for grading 
Students are compared with 
relation to the net average of the group 
rather than with relation to the possible 
score. 

Frequency of error is taken for all 
items of the tests and, in cases where 
facts, principles, or ideas have failed of 
comprehension or remembrance by one- 
sixth or more of the group, the corre 
sponding items are presented in review 
at subsequent lecture hours. This prac- 
tice has seemed to be in accord with 
good method and has been favorably re- 
ceived by students. However, the re 
sults of retests, comprised solely of the 
items reviewed and taken by all save the 
highest one-fifth, do not give strong as 
surance that the plan is good or the 
review time well spent. The chief con 
clusions to be drawn from such study of 
items and responses are (1) that college 
students differ greatly in reading ability 
(2) that the ideas expressed in texts 
vary greatly in difficulty, and (3) that 
groups show different accomplishments 
In support of the last of these conclu 
sions the following figures are shown 


PROCTOR- (Possible Score S50 ) 


Net Net 

Averages Ranges 
Group I .... 58 42-72 
Group II .... . 48 20-64 
Group III ... . a 44-68 
Group IV 57 36-70 
Group V .... 56 33-68 
Group VI .. 58 40-76 


EDGERTON—( Possible Score 65) 


Net Net 
Averages Ranges 
Group II i 35 13-47 
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Net Net 
Averages Ranges 
Group III 40 21-57 
Group IV 42 13-63 
Group V 46 21-55 
Group VI 42 15-61 


Selected items are given following, 
ten from the tests on each book. They 
are offered not as being explanatory of 
the contents of the books but as being 
illustrative of the variety of difficulty 
among items experienced by readers 
The numbers at the left denote the PER 
CENTS of students who have failed to 
make correct responses. (The state- 
ments, as presented, call for a mixture 
of true and false responses.) By read- 
ing through the sets and noting increas- 
ing percentage of error, one may get 
some notion of the type of concept 
which proves difficult. 
even more apparent to the instructor be- 
cause Of occurrences in class discussions 
and he wonders whether texts in such 
subjects could not be designed for truer 
progression as to difficulty. 


Differences are 


PROCTOR 


0.0—Prospective early “drop-outs” should 
be given special attention in the schools, 
in the direction of definite training. 

5.2—Character traits and special abilities 
often counterbalance what appear to be 
major possessions and deficiencies oft 
general intelligence 

8.9—The general intelligence level is a 
rather true index of ability to do high 
school work. 

14.8—We have a great body of data to show 
that school guidance has meant subse- 
quent success in life work. 

25.9—It is a fact that clear differences in 
average intelligence level exist among 
groups engaged in different occupations 

33.3—Studies of occupational choices in 
American schools show that the average 
youthful ambition is fairly certain of 
realization. 

44.4—The try-out courses for boys in the 
junior high school usually represent the 
occupations calling for the largest num- 
bers of recruits 
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48.1—Low economic rank of a family 
to be more effective in precluding 
entrance of the children than is 
cial status 

70.4—Appreciation of the fact that so 
telligence is a strong factor in scl 
lite success has led to extensive 
measurement of this quality or trait 

79.2—Special arrangements for counsel 
more necessary in small-town tl 
large-city school systems becaus« 
meagre choices permitted by tl 
grams of studies 


EDGERTON 


0.0—Our author continually stres 
need for specific training for <¢ 
and the desirability that the group 
trained should be carefully select 
6.6—A city school guidance and placer 
ffice may well be patterned close! 
the commercial employment ag¢ 


12.5—Industrial teachers (exp! 
courses) are supported in the 
mviction that boys should giv 


time to the acquirement of skills a 
to the acquirement of informat 
occupational conditions 
13.3—A school system which begir 

ance program in the senior h 





is certain to be concerned with a 
group 

17.5—Edgerton believes in a larg 
office guidance staff which would 


ually take guidance activities entir 
of the hands of class-room teacher 

31.6—The average 
trained in “testing” to the poi 
virtually, he may be recognized a 
cialist in this field 

41.7—While counseling service and 
ment service are both spreading, th: 
providing counsel lead in number 

45.8—The author has correlated pers 
and success in counseling, so that 
now aware of the type of perso 
should be encouraged to enter tra 
for this new school service 

50.0—Inasmuch as school guidance s} 
cannot consider all types of employn 
they should devote their time chiefly 
types of work which are locally 
tant 

58.3—The collection of occupational 
mation is more difficult than the imp 
ing of it to individuals and groups 


counselor — sl! 


The supplementary readings. A: 


signed readings, other than the tw 


basic texts, have been handled var 
ously in conformity with the nature 
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; 
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groups. In some instances individual 
responsibility is placed for the reading 
f an extended list of articles, bulletins, 
and book chapters under classification. 
One class was divided into “commit- 
tees.’ each assigned a phase of the sub- 
iect. Each little group divided the read- 
ings. held one or two organization con- 
ferences, and selected one person to 
make oral report to the class. Mimeo- 
graphed notes were supplied covering 
each report and these made accomplish- 
ment in each special unit of subject mat- 
ter more certain. One class was in- 
formed that the final, subjective exam- 
ination would cover wide area without 
intensity and that they might make in- 
lividual decisions regarding readings. I 
feel that this class did more and better 
reading than any other of my six groups. 
[t proved that each of them knew a little 
bout a great many problems, relation- 
ships, and techniques of the work. 

The lists usually supplied carry the 
following titles: Representative Pro- 
grams, Counseling and Home Visitation, 
Industrial Schools and Classes, Place- 
ment and Follow-up Plans, Classes in 
Occupations, and Miscellaneous Refer- 
ences. 

Certain articles in general educational 
literature are cited, covering, in particu- 
lar, Individual Differences, Grouping 
Plans, Extra-Curriculum Activities, etc. 
But the chief emphasis in such an in- 
troductory course seems best placed by 
reference to the more specialized pres- 
entations such as appear in the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. Attention is 
given to publications of city and state 
boards of education, the U. S. Bureau 
‘f Education, the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, the Department of 
Labor, and foundations such as Russell 
Sage, and White-Williams. Certain bul- 
letins of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board have proved effective, as 
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have some from university departments 
of vocational education ( Michigan, Cali 
fornia, and others) 

Students are always urged to become 
acquainted with a typical book in voca 
tional psychology and in 
management, and with the Personnel 
Journal and Industrial Psychology. (It 
will be recalled that the course under 
description is a required part of our cur 
riculum in Industrial Education. ) 

The lectures. The class time of the 
instructor, other than that taken for 
testing on the texts, is used in rather 
formal lectures, the purpose being to 
give unity and interrelation to what may 
have been gained by reading 
able time is taken to justify the move 
ment from three standpoints—individ 


personnel! 


Considet 


ual, social, and economic betterment 


The development of the work in publi 


schools is traced and some _ notior 
afforded of the pressure exerted and thi 
outside agen 


cies. That the degree of enlightened 


cooperation extended by 


cooperation attained is the measure of 

the effect of any program is kept con 

stantly in mind 
Rather intensive presentation is mad: 
of the following 

What We Know About Youth and Can 
Learn About Any Youth 

What We Know About Occupations and 
Can Learn About Any Occupation 

The Indirect Devices Employed in Most 
Schools. 

The Direct Devices Employed in Sys- 
tems Where Good Have 
Developed. 

Organization and the Duties of Officers 
and Divisions. 

The Means of Collecting and Preparing 
Occupational Information. 

The Content and Method of Scheduled 
Courses. 

The Techniques of Counseling . 

Less time is apportioned to: The Cen- 


Programs 
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sus Classification, Types and Purposes 
of Testing, Placement, Coordination, 
Employment Supervision, Subnormals 
and Gifted, and Who Should Go To Col- 
lege 

Certain relationships are suggested by 
brief talks on Attendance and Child 
Labor Laws, Work Permits, Part-time 
Education, Trade Training, Apprentice- 
ship, Cooperative Schemes, Occupa- 
tional Analysis, and Vocational Educa- 
tion Surveys. 

It is hoped, by hurried presentations 
such as have been enumerated, to give 
an ever-broadening conception of what 
enters into a true guidance program. 
These talks round out views, clear up 
misunderstandings, and bring questions 
Little discussion takes 
With small 
groups of experienced workers the dis- 
probably, be 


from the group. 
place in the classroom. 
cussion method would, 
highly effective. 

The assignments. We have referred 
to intensive work on two textbooks and 
to other suggested and assigned read- 
ings of a scattered and complementary 
nature. Certain brief, individual assign- 
ments are named following: 

1. Definitions of ‘vocational guid- 
ance” are called for at intervals. These 
are graded and each new set usually 
heartens the instructor. Each set is 
later characterized before the class in 
somewhat objective manner. 

2. Occasional yes and no judgments 
are recorded by students for lists of 
questions such as the following: Do you 
believe in early choices? Should a 
counseling program center on local op- 
portunities? Can much of consequence 
be done in grades one to six? Do you 


think the schools should supervise the 
after-school and vacation employments 
of students? Etc. 

3. Two book reports are submitted 
by each member on different types of 


books 


which call for handling and examin 


Report outlines are supp 


of the books rather than reading 
outlines are slightly different for th 
types of publications. The book 
one report may be selected fron 
which contains fifty like Brewer’s 
cational-Guidance Movement,” D 
“Vocational and Moral Guida 
Fryer’s “Vocational Self-Guidance,” \ 
Kinney and Simons’ “Success throu: 
Vocational Guidance,” and Kitsor 
“Psychology of Vocational Adjustment 
The book for the second report is 
lected from a list of one hundre 
more, typified by Adams’ “Women Pr 
fessional Workers,” Allen’s ‘Busing 
Employments,”’ Gibson’s “On Being 
Girl,” LaSelle and Wiley’s “Vocat 
for Girls,’ Stoddard’s “Men of B 
ness,” and Rosengarten’s “Ch 
Your Life Work.” <A third list, wit! 
report, carries Baldwin’s “The Y: 
Man and the Law,” Friedel’s “Trai: 
for Librarianship,” Sweetser’s “Oy 
tunities in Aviation,” 
Teacher,” Swain’s “The Young M 
and Engineering,” etc. 

By use of these three sets, acquair 
tance is gained with available schw 
library materials,—those descriptive 
the guidance movement, those inspir 
tiona! and explanatory of groups of e1 
ployments, and those detailing spe 
occupations. 

4. After discussion of Indirect Di 
vices, each student submits a list of t 
deemed to be most effective. 

5. Same as 4 on Direct Devices 
both of these cases, frequencies aré 
nounced to the class and discussion ! 


lows as to the appropriateness of eac! 
device for large and for small system: 


6. In connection with the work 
Classes in Occupations, each studer 


compares the books marketed as tex! 


Pearson’s “The 
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nd states which is preferred and why. 
The books 
Giles’ “Vocational 
Wheatley, and Brewer’s “Occupations,” 
Ziegler and Jaquette’s “Choosing an Oc- 
upation,” Jackson’s “What Men Do,” 
( ole’s “Economic 
Making a Living,” 
son’s “Studies in Vocational 


used in this manner are 


Civics.’ Gowin., 


Success,’ Lyon’s 
and Bate and Wil- 
Informa- 
tion 

7. A recent class, composed largely of 
Minneapolis counselors, engaged in the 
project of collecting information about 
local employments. Examination of 
available outlines and some class discus- 
sion resulted in a basic form to be used 


in personal interview. With this form, 


modified as necessity dictated, each 
member of the class called upon five 
people in the same type of work. Their 


several reactions were then worked into 
a composite picture of the occupation. 
Some of the papers and charts concerned 
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bakers irug store 


aecorators plano 


the work of barbers 
proprietors, ‘nterior 
teachers, beauty parlor operatives, school 


Miss Barbara Wright 
Counselors 


secretaries, et¢ 
Supervisor ol now iolds 


these several summaries and w put 
them to justified uses 

Grading 
the traditional 


clusive, but permitting some electior 


lhe final examination is of 
essay type, fully wu 
questions and discussion topics. The 
course grade is commonly found by as 
signing equal importance to three re 


cords: (1) the rank order on ective 
tests combined for the two texts, (2) the 
assignments, and (3) the final. A pr 


classroom at 


gress chart is posted in the 
each period. By the use of code nun 
bers, students may note their progres 
completion of re 


with reference to 


quirements as well as learning the 
strength of competition for high place 


in the grade distribution 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VOCATIONAL (;UIDAN( 
FROM A STUDY OF ATHLETIC ABILII 
P. P. BRAINARI 
sociate Professor of Psychology, Kansas State Agricultural ¢ 


If a man should step into your office 
and ask, “Do you think I’d make a good 
football player?” how would you answer 
him? By the popular method of voca- 
tional guidance you would look him 
over, observe the breadth of his shoul- 
ders and thickness of his neck, the flash 
of his eye, the prognathous quality of 
his jaw and make your decision. That 
such a method is sure to fail is proved 
conclusively by “looking over” the ma- 
terial discarded by the coach, now sit- 
ting on the side-lines. They look like 
good men but there is something lack- 
ing. 

The selection of 


football material. 


What is the right method of choosi 
a man who will make a success of foot 


ball? I that the 
apply to any type of vocational guid 


believe answer will 
ance. 

First, go into the field and learn what 
is demanded of a football man. You 
will discover that each position requires 
a different set of characteristics. For 
example the backs must be fast rather 
than heavy, while a tackle must have 
weight and length of body and arms 
There are some common qualities needed 
although in difierent degrees for differ 
ent positions. Some of these qualitie 
are, quick mental decision, quick mus 








pe ee. 4 
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cular starting or reaction to signal, 
forceful drive, rapid leg action, ability 
to learn quickly and remember instruc- 
tions, emotional balance, determination, 
resourcefulness and courage. 

Testing for speed of reaction. A 
study of the star football players would 
reveal these characteristics. It is now 
our problem to provide or invent some 
means of measuring these abilities. A 
thorough physical examination provides 
one essential check. For speed of reac- 
tion we have devised a machine which 
measures in hundredths of a second how 
quickly a man can charge after he re- 
ceives a visual signal. This is the same 
performance a line man goes through 


force. Again we found the eleven nm; 
rating highest were expert athletes an 
the next two were average. Consider. 
ing both speed and force in an inde 
number, the highest twelve were experts 
and the next four were rated as 2 
by the coaches. Only one man wi 
rated high had taken no part in athlet 
but we have every reason to believe t! 
he would be successful in so far as t! 
test gives evidence. 

I. Q. and football ability. To meas 
ure the mental abilities we have « 
structed a football judgment test 
also use the intelligence scores mac 
the freshmen in taking the Thorn 
tests. Two years ago we asked the he 














when he watches the ball out of the 
tail of his eye and charges as it is 
snapped back. Selecting fifty-eight 
men at random we gave them this test. 
Checking our records afterward, we ob- 
served that all who had any athletic 
record were in the upper half of the 
group. Ranking them in order of per- 
formance, we discovered that the best 
ten were first class athletes and the next 
four were rated as good. 

As this machine records the force of 
the charge in pounds as well as the time 
required to start, we rated the men on 





coach to estimate the ability of the m« 
on his squad as to headwork in the fi 
His judgment correlated .84 with 
intelligence ranks of the men. This year 
the ten men rated highest in headwork 
are all in the upper twenty-five per cent 
in the mental tests. 

The emotional qualities are harder 
to measure but may be judged to some 
extent by the attitude of the man 
taking the tests, especially the fatigue 
test which is a severe ordeal if carried 
to the limit. 

Vocational Guidance not “arm-chaw 
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philosophy.” It would seem that this 
same general plan of attack might apply 

J] vocational guidance. First, make 
, study of the requirements in the more 
prominent fields. 
vise some simple tests and information 
blanks which seem likely to measure the 
lesired trait. Try this out on experts 
or successful men in each field and select 


vocational Then de- 


ose tests which are most significant. 


This may seem too difficult to be ac- 


COORDINATED PLAN 


Mary P 


Attendance at the meetings of the 
Occupational Research Sections of the 
National Vocational Guidance conven- 
tions beginning in 1924 and perusal of 
the articles in the Vocational Guidance 
Magazines since that date will convince 
any one that there is a definite and 
recognized need for coordinated effort 
in the making of occupational studies. 

In Miss Lane’s report at the 1926 
convention she stated: “The motor 
power that organized the Occupational 
Research Section at Chicago in 1924 
was furnished from two sources—the 
widespread interest of counselors and 
administrators in occupational studies 
and the demand of occupational research 
workers themselves for standards of re- 
search and for a bibliography of occupa- 
tional studies. At the next meeting in 
Cincinnati the establishment of an in- 
formation or Clearance Service was con- 
sidered It seemed wise not to or- 
ganize a service until the committee had 
assembled some information that it was 
willing to disseminate. A series of tech- 
nical papers each of which might be a 
survey or consensus of opinion 
planned.” 


was 
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complished by any one man, but if on 


person in each profession would deve | 


tests for that 


} 
SOOT ive 


field we would 
a splendid equipment for scientifi 
cational guidance 

his is not an arm-chai [ Se 
who get results will have to get out ir 


the field and come in ontact with the 


real, day-by-day activitie f all the 
workers. In other words, we w have 
to “play the game 

OCCUPATION A] | TRS 
\_ORRI 

, DD s107 
B n, Ke " 1928 


yuld 
help not only those engaged up 
neip not only those engaged in occupa 


These papers, it was believed, w 


tional-research activities to appraise 
their own standards and techniques but 
would of value to 
wished to enter this field 
nical papers form the first step in the 
plan for an information service 
furnish a body of information concern 
ing standards and methods which can 
be passed on to interested inquirers. To 
date the information thus made avail 


able includes the following 


prove others whi 


These tech 


and 


Survey of Research Carried on in the 
Field of Occupations and Industry 
by Persons and Bureaus Connected 
with the Public School System 


Clark 


Florence E 


The Content and Arrangement of 
Schedules for Occ upath nal In 
vestigation 

Florence E. Clark 

A Schedule and Instructions for In 

vestigation 
Florence E. Clark 

The Content, Volume and Uses of 

Occupational Studies 
May Rogers Lane 
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Problems of Summarizing and Editing 
Occupational Studies. 
Mary P. Corre. 
Standards for Evaluating Occupa- 
tional Studies for a Critical Bibli- 
ography. 
Bibliography and Reviews of Occupa- 
tional Studies. 
May Rogers Lane. 
How to Conduct Studies about Occu- 
pations in a Large City System. 
Mary P. Corre. 
Cost of Publishing and Distributing 
Occupational Studies. 
Wilmer Shields. 


With two exceptions all of these arti- 
cles have been published in the April, 
1926 and October, 1927 numbers of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. Miss 
Lane’s Bibliography and Reviews of 
Occupational Studies has recently been 
published by the International Text 
Book Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
under the title “Occupational Studies” 
by May Rogers Lane. The Bibliogra- 
phy prepared by Miss Lane may also 
be found in the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine for October, 1927. 

Mr. Frederick J. Allen’s paper on 
The Need for Clearance Information on 
Occupational Studies and Possible Ways 
of Organizing a Clearance Service was 
presented in 1925 and published in the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine in April, 
1925. The article “How to Conduct 
Studies About Occupations in a Large 
City School System” may be found in 
the Magazine for March, 1927. 

The need for coordinated effort is 
recognized. How may such a plan be 
developed? What are some of the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way? Mr. Allen 
in his paper recommended: 

“An Executive Committee and sub- 
committees for the three fields of em- 
ployment,—industrial, commercial, and 
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professional,—and appropriate secre 
taries, with the officers of local associa 
tions as ex-officio members of the sy 
committees. 

An Information Service to be 
cerned with (1) occupational research 
news in this country and abroad; (2 
technical suggestions and advice on p 
gram for investigations, methods to be | 
followed, use of material secured, and 
correct use of occupational terms 
mimeographed descriptive statements 
all studies accomplished or in process 





— 


| 
' 


(4) collection of pamphlet studies to } 


sell, loan, or distribute to persons not 
able to secure such material otherwise 
(5) The Vocational 
Magazine as a medium of inquiry 
advertisement of the 
Clearance Department for news and for 
mimeographed descriptive statements 
(or the present department of ‘Books 


use of Guidance 


service, and 


and Other Literature’ to enlarge 
critical treatment of occupationa 
studies). The necessary cost of this 


undertaking be borne by the Nationa 
Vocational Guidance Association and 


special gifts for the work can no doubt ; 


be secured if necessary.” 

What is the character of the present 
need? We have made available through 
the Magazine much technical informa- 
tion needed by those wishing to under- 


take the preparation of occupationa 


studies. We have made available 

bibliography of the occupational studies } 

now in print and Miss Lane has agreed 

to prepare an annual supplement that 

will keep this bibliography up-to-date 
I am thinking of our topic today 








the light of how those of us, engaged 
preparing occupational studies for the 
use of boys and girls, teachers of occu} 
tions, vocational counselors, et 
use the wealth of material which we 
know is available and how we may 
May we in Cin 


1m) 


lid} 


ordinate our activities. 
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cinnati who desire material on the mil- 
jiner make use of a study of the milliner 
prepared by Pittsburgh and may we 
turn furnish material that is needed 
Pittsburgh? 

Cincinnati and Cleveland cooperated 
on a study of the Metal Industries. 
Cincinnati prepared such a study and 
the Cleveland Consumers League, wish- 
occupational 


ing to prove the value of 
pamphlets to the ¢ ‘leveland School Sys- 
tem, financed a similar study for ¢ ‘leve- 
land and asked that 
the investigator of the Cincinnati study 
and permit her to make a study of the 
Metal Industries in Cleveland. It re- 
quired nine months to complete the Cin- 
cinnati study; three months for the 
Cleveland study. Much of the Cincin- 
nati material was used verbatim in the 
Cleveland study, but it could not be 
used until it was carefully checked and 
compared with Cleveland conditions. 
Time was saved because the investigator 
was familiar with her subject; could 
begin her investigation at once because 
she had already done the preliminary 
reading; could conduct the investiga- 
tions more rapidly because of her famil- 
iarity with the industry; and could also 
save much of the time usually spent in 
writing a study, for wherever possible 
the text of the Cincinnati study, after 
carefully checking with Cleveland con- 
ditions, was used, and in many parts 
only small corrections here and there 
were necessary. This close cooperation 
was possible between Cincinnati and 
Cleveland because Cleveland was will- 
ing to use the same method, outline, and 
style of study as Cincinnati. But never- 
theless Cleveland could not use the Cin- 
cinnati study until every part of the 
material had been carefully checked by 
an investigator who visited a large num- 
ber of establishments in the Cleveland 
Metal Industries. 


Cincinnati release 
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lo return then to our previous ques 
tion, 
material 
published concerning the 


suppose Cincinnati wishes to use 


which Pittsburgh may have 


milliner. ‘ 


cinnati could not use the material until 
it had been checked with Cincinnati 
conditions Another obvious difficulty 
lies in the way,—Cincinnati and Pitts 


burgh are at present publishing studies 
differing as to type 
of the points which Cincinnati feels are 
important for her needs, Pittsburgh doe 
not include, and in the same way Pitts 
burgh may find difficulty in using 
Cincinnati material 
A glance at the occupational pat 

phlets published by a 
shows how 


ind Many 


ind style 


number ol! 


widely they vary as to the 


outline followed, overed 
method of presentation 

There are then two important dimcul 
ties that lie 


ment of 


points ¢ 


in the way of the develop 
a coordinated progran 

1. One city should not use materia 
prepared by 
material has 
local conditions 


another city until the 


been checked with 
(Even so, much 
time may be saved. For example 


there was a saving of six months 
effected in making 
study because the same 


been previously made in 


veland 
study had 
incin- 


the Cle 


nati. ) 
2. The outlines, methods 
of occupational studies vary 


stvle 
greatly 
according to each city’s needs 
But might it 
analyze 


unified outline 


not be possible to 
and discover a 


and plan that each 


these needs 


city would be willing to adopt 
for use during an experimental 
period ? 
And a third difficulty may be added 
3. The development of the machine 
for carrying on a irdinated pro 
gran 
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Surely none of these is an insurmount d. Notify each cooperat 
able difficulty i tud ir ndertake 
Clearing house needed As a pre end a copy or copie 
requisite to any plan for coordination printed or mimeographed 


there is the need for an information 


} 
all new 


service which will ann 
studies as they are undertaken and again 
when they are published the variou 
chool systen The \ itional Guid 
ance Magazine might be requested t 
devote space each month t uch a 
Service 

It seems to me that oordination 
plan might be developed in two different 
ways—one a way which can be agreed 
upon and tried out at once—the second 
a more expensive plan which might be 


held as a future goal 


First Plan 

4 number of cities engaged in occu 

pational research might agree to coor- 

dinate their efforts. This would mean 

that they must 

a. Agree upon an outline and type of 
study that would meet the needs 
of all. This might be a more com- 
prehensive outline than needed by 
each of the cities but even if Mil- 
waukee, let us say, does not wish 
information regarding accident 
hazards—Chicago may need these 
facts, and it would take very little 
extra effort for Milwaukee to pro- 
cure this additional information 
and she will be more than repaid 
as she is permitted to use the in- 
formation that will be furnished 
to her by other cities 

b. Agree upon a list of occupations 
that must be studied in the future 
—placing those for which there is 
greatest need at the head of the 
list 

c. Apportion these future occupa 
tional studies to the various co 


operating cities 


each cooperating city wher 
tud completed 

r Send to each cooperat 
addition to the nlieted 
mmar ol method and 
tudy ror example, how 
estab! men é le 
th <ccupatl I r 
nit H he 
lishments were te 
study? How mal 
emploved in tl I 
many workers in 


studied were employed DY es 
lishments visited? H 
establishments visited emp 
less than a certain number 
many, more? How many 
union—how many non-un 
shops? How many employers 
interviewed ? How many 
ployes? Were employes 
viewed in or outside of their | 
of employment? Other persons 


terviewed in making study. List 


critics and note of their appr 
or disapproval. This could 
done on a printed form and 
made far simpler than it appe 


It is not unnecessary informat 


for surely every city would des 


this information concerning 
own studies. ) 

f. Send with completed study 
of precautions as to special 
ures to look out for in check 
the material and suggestions 
special difficulties that may be 
countered (For example how 
minent are inventions that 
completely change the 


tion: 
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seling based on a knowledge of oc- 
cupational problems, and other vo- 
cational-guidance activities in their 
program because occupational in- 
formation of a wide variety, high 
standard, and national significance 
would be available at reasonable 
rates. 


lhe first plan may become an imme- 
diate reality—the plan is a 
dream for the future. 

(After Miss Corre’s paper, the discus- 
sion centered around the following out- 
line 


second 


All these points seemed advisable 
and the work is advancing accordingly. 
See other notice in this issue, page 331, 
about cooperative arrangement. 


—Editor ) 
lo date we have developed an In- 
formation Service which makes avail- 


able technical information for persons 
wishing to undertake occupational 
studies, and a bibliography of occupa- 
tional] studies has been prepared. 


1. Shall this Organization develop a 


plan 


GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


Whereby the Vocational G 


& 


ance Magazine shall be kep: } 
formed and in turn inform othe 


of occupational studies as th 
are undertaken and as the, 
completed. 
Whereby we shall collect | 
phlet studies to sell, loan, or 
tribute material to others 
able to secure them otherwis: 
c) Whereby we shall furnish 
pational research news in 
country and abroad to the \ 
cational Guidance Magazin 


(b) 


2. Shall a committee be appointe 
develop a plan similar to the 
plan outlined in this paper? In 
words, is the experiment whic! 
coordinate the activities of those 


gaged in occupational-research wor 


worth undertaking at the 
time? 


3. Shall 


prese 


look 


we 


elaborate plan for coordination wit 


the development of the central off 
to guide us in our coordinated 
ties? 


(GOOD BUSINESS 


WaLter H 


Manager, W. F 


(N. V. G. A 

The Schrafft Corporation has oper- 
ated for nearly seventy-five years. It 
was founded to make money by making 
candy. It is still doing so. It believes 
it has been successful because its ideals 
and its practices are American. To its 
customers it offers an absolute guaran- 
tee with every sale. It does not dictate 
to those who sell its products nor does 
it believe in any form of bribery. One 


idea dominates every action,—that if 
the product is good the customer will 
buy and buy again. 


Conference, 


NEAVES 
Boston 


Boston, February, 1928) 


Schrafft & Sons 


Cooperative attitude. To its € 


ployees the company says: “Here 


the materials, the best the market offer 
—you are going to put them together 
The success of Schrafft’s depends upo 


the way you do your work. But y 
are a part of Schrafft’s and as Schrafit 
is successful or unsuccessful so 
you.” 

In other words, this is an appeal | 
reason. It does not set up a series | 


machines with so many girls to operat 
them and turn out so many pieces pe! 


forward to a mo 
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nute. It is a deliberate and excellent 
of paternalism which says to the 


vpe 
ndividual or to the group: “Here is 
something that looks good; let’s see 
what we can do.” There are through- 
ut the country industries with elab- 
rate welfare’ departments, club- 
houses, or recreation fields; all with a 


large invisible banner containing in very 
prominent invisible letters, “‘you see 
what we are doing for you, now you do 
something Bribery never ac- 
complished a lasting good. And 
must agree that it is a very unhappy 
form of paternalism. 

This background must suggest to you 
some of the reasons why the Schrafft 


for us! 
we 


Company was so willing to work with 
the Boston School Department, or more 
particularly with the Department of Vo- 
ational Guidance. But the real reason 
is shown very clearly in a remark of 
one of our department heads, who, when 
ur half-time school girls were being 
discussed, said “They know how to 
think.” 

Working with public school guidance. 
About five years ago we suggested to 
the Boston School Department that cer- 
tain of our girls who were attending 
Continuation School for four hours a 
week be allowed to stay all day, or eight 
hours. We didn’t consider this an ex- 
periment for we knew it would work to 
our benefit. Three years ago the head 
of the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance came to us and suggested a plan 
under which a group of girls would go 
to work for us on a half-time plan which 
would take them back to school every 
other week during the school year. A 
few weeks later the vocational guidance 
counselor of our district came to see us 
and brought with her a school principal 
who was interested; and we tell you 
now that if you can find a counselor who 
will work as diligently as ours has 
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worked, and 
initiative of 


a principal w 
that principal, ar 
workable plan will succeed 

We started with about twenty gir 


ten each week. 


and 


We now have about two 
hundred, who range from the seventh to 
the twelfth grade (we regret not having 
room for ten times as many); and one 


quarter of our entire factory personnel 


is made up of girls who are now or 
have been members of this so-called 
Schrafft School. For two years even 


new girl entering our employ has starte 
as a half-time apprentice. This 


that every girl who has gone to worl 
for Schrafft’s has also gone back to 
school for one, two, or three more years 


It has been said that a plan of this 
sort will take from industry a large 
supply of labor. If this be so, there 


something the matter with industry 
But that it is an absurd statement will 
be seen by asking ourselves what would 
happen to American 
abolished all schools 

directly proportional to the 


our people to think intelligently whe 


industry if we 
Our prosperity is 
bilitv of 


av 


‘ ; ; 


New England wakes up to that fa 


wil] take its place with the rest of the 
country. 

What should be taught? In the be 
ginning we were asked if we had any 


what should be taught in 
these classes. We had one 
idea, which was that the candy business 
should not be taught in so far as such 
instruction touch 
operations performed by the girl. In 
other words (at the risk of starting an 
argument) we are saying that we do no 


ideas about 


very definite 


would the actua 


believe in vocational instruction I) 
vocational guidance—yes; in vocation 
instruction—no, This is not becauss 


we feel the public schools are unable t 
teach industrial processes; nor is it be 
cause we consider ourselves better abl 


to teach our own methods. It is only 








that we are trying to get rid of the 
monotony which accompanies American 
industrial life. The Schrafft Company 
knows that of two carpenters the one 
who is interested in boat racing is going 
to be a better man than the one who 
has no interest in anything; that a girl 
who likes to read or who is interested 
in dressmaking or cooking is much 
better than one who has no likes or dis- 
likes. If it is impossible to control the 
workingman’s reactions in this “age of 
machinery,” it is certainly possible to 
keep these reactions headed the right 
way. The man who will think is not 





easily misled. 

We ask, then, that these apprentices 
be encouraged to think—about them- 
selves, about their hands or their hair 
or their dress. We want to see them re- 
ceiving any instruction which will lead 
them to look for better home conditions 
or which will cause them to try to live 
as real Americans. Thus we are build- 
ing up a group of employees who are, 
to use their expression, “different.” 

The whole plan is very simple and 
can be used wherever two classes of fif- 
teen or twenty boys and girls are avail- 
able. The Schrafft Company saves a 
lot of money and makes sure that the 
plan will succeed by placing all details 
in the hands of the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the Boston school sys- 
tem. The district counselor interviews 
girls who are dissatisfied with their oc- 
cupations, girls who are out of work, 
girls who are taken to her by mothers 
and fathers or by other girls in the 
Schrafft classes. She examines them 
thoroughly, investigates their home con- 
ditions and their school records, and if 
she believes they are ready to enter one 
of the half-time classes they go to work 
for us as apprentices. But in addition 
to these girls she must care for those 
who are leaving school to go to work: 
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and here the deciding factor must 
economic nec essity. The whole plar 
would be completely wrong if any 
or girl who would otherwise continu 
full-time school were attracted solely 
the thought of earning money ever 
other week. But if money must 
brought in, then there is no better wa 
in the end, than the one we offer 


Furthermore, these girls who are obliges 


to leave school are quite often very ¢ 
students; and any opportunity giver 
them to go on with their education 
of great benefit to them and to all th 
who come in contact with them d 
the rest of their lives. 

The spirit of the plan. Having e 
tered the employ of Schrafft’s th 
immediately comes in contact with t! 
other girls who are “different’ 
within a few days she adapts the 
to herself. Then she goes to schoo 
there she is directed by teachers 
supervisors who believe in this half-time 
idea and who have fitted themselves | 
see her as a girl who is out in the wor 


making her way. It is very important 


that all supervisors of such girls, 
boys, be fully in sympathy with 
plan. Our Schrafft girls are particular! 


fortunate in having a group of teacher: 


who are one hundred per cent efficient 
and who have a right to be proud 

what they have accomplished. In schoo 
the girl studies English, history, geog 


raphy, and other subjects in a regular 


curriculum; but in addition she hears 
lot about personal hygiene, home e 
nomics, and good citizenship—all 
which are designed to get her to 
things for herself. She brings us a re 


port card which we examine very care- 
fully, paying particular attention to her 
grade for “Interest in Work.” If her 
card shows a lack of interest in what 
she is doing in school, then it is our 
duty to get her interested. We can usu- 
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ally do this by comparison between what 
she is and what she might have been. 
Sometimes it is mecessary to suggest 
that she may be obliged to drop out of 
school, and it Is not surprising to us 
that her pride won't let her drop out. 
Her teachers visit the factory and her 
home, not to criticize but to understand. 
Isn't it probable that the girl who sees 
this interest being taken in her will 


It leads directly to 


try to reciprocate? 
the development of her thinking powers 
and that is what we are aiming at. 

We have enjoyed some interesting in- 
cidents connected with these girls. One 
of them came to the Employment De- 
partment one afternoon and said she 
was leaving because she was going to 
work full-time in another factory. We 
tried to get her to stay but apparently 
one of her friends was at the other place 
and nothing we said had any effect. The 
next morning she was brought to the 
office by her father who said something 
like this: “I work twenty years—dig the 
streets—get twenty-two-three dollars 
week. No good. I say my girl go back 
to Schrafft’s, go school, be American.” 
She is with us now, very happy, and 
quite successful. Another was the type 
who drives teachers into nervous break- 
downs. She had never been disciplined 
by any one and probably had never 
lived as an American girl should live. 
Finally she was asked to leave school, 
and that meant she must come to us to 
see what we would do. It offered us a 
problem because we do not believe any 
one is ever cured by being discharged, 
and yet we could hardly allow her to 
work unless she changed her frame of 
mind. Then the Assistant Employment 
Manager, who looks after all these girls, 
asked her if she wouldn’t be ashamed 
not to be able to accomplish as much as 
other girls in the school; and also if she 
were going to work in some other fac- 
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known as the 


tory where she would be 


girl who couldn’t stay in the Schrafit 
school. That brought plenty of tears 
and a confession that above all else she 
wanted to stay in school. She went 


back to the 


very good apology to her class for not 


school principal, made a 


behaving properly and became one of 


the best members of the grou She 


was a fit subject for a reformatory 


she is a fine type of American girl, clean 
quiet, and industrious; and independent 
A new girl came down one day and with 
much crying told us her father had a 
full-time job for her. We asked the 
father to come in and explained to him 
what the girls were going to accomplish 
and he not only left that daughter with 
us but he brought in another 


who was working in a 


daughter 
nearby factory 
and asked us to take her 

We have tried a few 
periments, of which the following gave 
us the most remarkable result. One of 
our operations is work on which we had 
always trained a girl for about three 
months before we considered her experi- 
enced. We took thirty of our school 
girls, told them what we wanted to do, 
and put them on work which none of 
them had ever attempted (although they 
had seen other girls doing it) and at the 
end of one week they were producing 
more than the average girl had previ- 
ously produced at the end of six months 
That showed us that they were “differ- 
ent.” It might be said that they would 
have done as much even if they had not 
been under a half-time plan, or if they 
had not been connected with the Schrafft 
that their 
mothers and sisters and cousins had not 
been able to do the work in less than 
six months. We must admit that they 
are using their thinking ability 

No set spect fu attons We have ré 


asking us t 


interesting ex 


classes, but it is a fact 


cently received a letter 





furnish job specifications (for our in- 
dustry) to an association of manufac- 
turers and universities. We are told in 
the letter that these specifications are 
to be used by schools in order that the 
boys and girls leaving school will be 
better fitted for industry and so will 
be contented and satisfied. We have no 
job specifications because we know that 
every Schrafft employee can think; and 
we do not want to remove any opportu- 
nity which any man or woman may have 
to do some thinking. Furthermore we 
do not believe that job specifications or 
any similar agency will ever make an 
organization successful. It is true that 
a school might train all its graduates 
in such manner that they could step into 
a shop and become a part of the ma- 
chines which they operate, and they 
might be contented; but theirs would be 
a very insecure happiness. Fifty cows 
in a beautiful green meadow would be 
contented, but if the barn gets afire at 
night they burn with it. None of us 
should be looking for automatons in 
America. Of course we should do all 
we can to provide conditions which will 
enable workingmen and women to be 
happy; but some individuals are made 
happy only through discontent. As for 
having every one come to us from the 
schools “satisfied,” that we should op- 
pose vigorously. Our progress is due to 
the fact that some one has been dis- 
satisfied. When we get to the point 
where we are “satisfied” it is time for 
us, as manufacturers, to go out of busi- 
ness, and as individuals, to buy a lot in 
a cemetery. 

At Schrafft’s we are looking ahead to 
what the future will bring to these girls 
who have gone back to school at our 
request. We have asked other manu- 
facturers to join us because of this same 
future and its effect on us. We can see 
that these girls have been lifted a bit 
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above what they would have been 
ordinary conditions. Some day they 
going to marry and then their childre; 
are going to be started out in life 
slightly higher plane than would 
been true otherwise. If industry w 
join us, “Schrafft’s” should be 
sell more candy, and other manufa 
turers would sell even more automo! 
or more coats and hats, or more jewelr 
or more and better home furnishing 
In Boston, recently, one of our gr 
publishers and business men made ¢! 
accusation that our colleges and 
versities are not preparing men for | 
ness; that graduates are not prepare 
for any particular phase of industn 
The reply of one of our university heads 
was more or less to the effect that 
colleges have one mission,—to shov 
men how to live. Industry has neither 
time nor place to show a man how! 
live; and yet if a man does not know 
how to live he is not going to be happy 
and if he is not happy, there is trou! 

You, as vocational guidance 
selors and teachers, have opportunit 
to learn of the avocations of those 
direct. If you study them careful 
you will do much to promote happiness 
Further, if you will make a study of 
dustry you will find in factories oppor. 
tunities of which you have not heard 
and you will be able to prove to your- 
selves that these opportunities offer 
more than any office jobs. So many 
noses have turned up at the idea 
working in factories that we can hire fo 
twenty-five dollars a week bookkeeper 
of good experience; and the market 
so topheavy with white-collar applicant 
that it wil! not be stabilized for man) 
years. 

You may feel that some or all of wha 
has been said is distinctly radical. As4 
matter of fact it is distinctly conserva 
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tive, for it is an attempt to restore to 
the workingman that independence 
which he lost over a century ago when 
factory life made him a part of a ma- 


THE RELATION 


F. H 


mary showing the partial results of an 
investigation by the Colgate University 
Placement Bureau concerning the rela- 
fion between introversion and vocational 
ghoice. Two groups were used for the 
éxperiment. First, from Col- 
gate of the classes of ‘25, '26 and ’27 
who are definitely located in some voca- 
tion. Secondly, the freshman 
Gass (31). The alumni, all 
y graduates, received the Laird C1 test 
of introversion while in college, and the 
freshmen were given the C2 test last 
fall. The alumni of the three classes 
were divided into two groups: 
those engaged along professional lines 
and those in industry. The former 
group includes: teachers, medical, law 


alumni 


entire 
recent 


broad 


‘Sand architectural students, and minis- 


fers. The second of the two large 
groups includes: general business em- 
Ployees, students at business schools, 


@xecutives, real estate and insurance 
agents, and salesmen. 
The total number of alumni used 


Was 80, of which 44 were engaged along 
professional lines and 36 in business. 
These men took the C1 test in 1921- 


Definitely Decided 


Mean Probable 
4 Score Error 
Brofessional 15.4 2.96 
usiness 15.1 2.59 
. 2 2 


Difference ae 3} 
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BETWEEN 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


and G. H ESTABR 


TABLE 





chine. If it be neglected, some day w 
shall be sorry. (and it 


continue tf 


If it be done 
will 
be the land of opportunity 


being done), America 


INTROVERSION AND 


STEEN OK 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. } 
The following article gives a sum- 1923. The reason for the small number 


used is that not all of the alumni wh 
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) 


were tested can now be located he 
average scores are as follows 
Proba 
Mea t 
Professional 15.1 5 
Business 14.7 04 
Difference of Means 4 Ré 


The magnitude of the probable error 
shows, of course, that the difference is 
unreliable 

The freshmen were given a question 
naire besides the C2 test, in which they 
were asked the nature of 
tional choice, if they had definitely de 
cided upon it 
this. 


their voca 


124 men responded to 
(Needless to say their decisions 


may be changed.) The remainder, who 
were undecided, were asked for a snap 
choice between general business, and 
professional life as exemplified by 


medicine, law, engineering, ministry or 
teaching. There were 139 of these men 
This data was tabulated with the intro- 


vert scores. The results are as follows 


II 
Undecided Full Cla 
Mean Probable Mear Probabl 
Score Error Score Error 
15.6 3.06 15.60 12 
15.1 281 15.06 2.82 
5 4.15 54 $20 








3 


The scores for each vocation were 
widely scattered. For example the fol- 
lowing cases are quoted 


ALUMNI 


Business, general: 27-18-16-16-16-16-15 
-15-15-14-13-13-13-11-11-11-11-11 


-10-10-10-6. 
Professions: 
Teaching: 23-23-21-20-19-19-16-15 
-14-14-14-13-13-13-13-12-11-10-7. 
Ministry: 24-18-16-15-13-13-13-12 
-11-11-8. 


Med. Study: 21-18-18-15-13-10. 
Law Study: 21-18-18-15-14-14-10. 
FRESHMEN ( Definitely Decided) 


Business, general: 22-22-21-20-19-19-17 
-17-16-16-16-16-16-15-15-14-13-13 
-13-13-12-11-11-10-10-9-9-8-7 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE CITY’S WEI 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 


Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 


(Read at A. V. A., 


In this discussion the term ‘“Voca- 
tional Education” will be very largely 
limited to its industrial phases. 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” should be interpreted rot 
as a curse but as the enunciation of a 
fundamental economic principle, that 
through production human life shall 
find its means of sustenance. The his- 
tory of mankind is a succession of illus- 
trations of the necessity of production 
to the prosperity of communities. 

The determination of Athens for the 
few to live by the enslaved production 
of the many, the attempt of Rome to 
feed her citizens on the plunder of con- 
quest, ended in failure. The little island 
kingdom of England through centuries 
has provided the means of production 
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Los Angeles, December, 1927) 


Professions: 


Teaching: 21-19-19-18-16-16-1§ 


-11-10-9-9, 
Ministry: 21-18 15-14-13 
Medicine: pier tga tba 
-17-16-16-15-15-15-14-13-13-] 


12-12-11-11-10. 

Law: 26-22-21-20-20-20-19-19-] 
16-16-15-14-13-13-13-12-11-1] 
9-9. 

In ‘order to procure further data 
Placement Bureau is having a gr 
established ministers and engi 
(these callings are chosen as perha 
differing most widely of all profess 
fill out the Laird C2 test of introversic 
The results will appear later. To da 
there are no figures that indicate or 
relation between introversion and 7 
tional choice. 


to her millions, has prospered and sti 
has a fair promise of prosperity. Th 
giving of each man a chance to earn bh 
own living by the sweat of his brow 
the highest economic wisdom. 

Production vs. California climat: 
For a city as for a nation, its very exis 
ence depends on production. The his 
tory of Los Angeles is a striking illus 
tration of this inevitable law of e 
nomics. Its early attempts to thrive « 
climate and build up a great city on th 
beautiful homes of retired and tired res 
dents failed. The wise activities of 1! 
Chamber of Commerce and its immorts 
Secretary, Frank Wiggins, to secure th 
means of production and establish i 
dustries for the growing city have rt 
sulted in what you behold. 
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These illustrations are sufficient to 
int out that no nation or city can 
trust a hit-or-miss policy in the 
matter of productive enterprise. It 
must give thought to the problems of 
production and educate its citizens in 
fwo directions; first, not so much as 
gerseers but as foreseers, people 
ffained to watch the trend of world and 
gational economic and industrial move- 
ments as they affect the country in gen- 
@al and their own city in particular. 
This type of education will be carried 
@ chiefly in universities and advanced 
technical schools. The second type of 
wocational education that to be 
gven to the executives, managers, and 
workers in the actual industrial enter- 
prises. 

Economic statesmanship. The first 
type of worker may be considered as the 
Business, industrial, and even social en- 
} gineer because you cannot separate the 
social life of any people from its daily 
yocations. A recent writer speaks of 
them as economic statesmen. The voca- 
tional education of this group will equip 
Pihese economic statesmen with such 
Enowledge as will enable cities to found 
their industries in the light of the facts 
} that have a direct bearing on the prob- 
able success or failure of the enterprise. 
Their services are needed in order that 
the right industrial enterprise may be 
@tablished in the first instance, and that 
When changing conditions make it neces- 
Sry for the welfare of the people that 
other activity be substituted, their 
resight will plan ahead for the sub- 
Gitution so that production will be car- 
ied on without serious interruption. A 
rtinent example of the need of such 


to 


is 


h\conomic statesmanship is seen in the 


nditions of New England today as 
they are related to the increasing of the 
fotton mill industry in the South to the 
Getriment of this occupation in New 
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knows 
take thought in order to save New Eng- 


England. Someone who must 


land from productive loss. Another 
illustration is found in the effect upon 
the rapidly growing automobile indus- 
try in the United States and its lack of 
raw rubber material. 

The suitable education of vocational 
and economical engineers will eventu 
ally result in the saving of smaller com- 
munities from entering in a wholesale 
fashion upon enterprises, the outcome 
of which must be failure. It is not too 
much to say that the whole meaning of 
life in any city will eventually be de 
termined by the sort of advanced plan- 
ning that will provide an educated staff 
of the most intelligent who shall take 
thought for the tomorrow of the city’s 
life. 

Education for leaders. 
type of education, that of 
owners, and workers in industries, has 


The 


executives, 


second 


up to this time been left largely to 
chance. The lack of vocational edu 
cation and its unfortunate results to 


industry led in the early years of this 
century great numbers of surveys 
and to the installing of efficiency ex- 
perts. The object of this movement was 
to effect savings through the speed 
ing-up of processes by the individual 
worker and through a lessening of 
wastage of material and time. It has 
fallen somewhat into disfavor because 
it has been found that what is really 
needed is foundation work in educating 
the managers and workers rather than 
dependence upon devices for the speed- 
ing-up of processes and the elimination 
of waste. The education of executives 
should prepare them to determine such 
questions as the amount of stock that 
may be safely and economically carried, 
the amount of surplus building that may 
be carried by business to house this sur- 
plus stock, to foresee and plan for 


to 
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changed conditions in transportation 


and markets. 

Incompetent managers can wreck the 
finest plant, waste untold investments 
in material and service, and destroy the 
morale of great armies of the employed 

rhe contributions of 
vocational education to the welfare of 
the city is that made through the train- 
ng of its workmen, and 
verting the youth of the community 
nto valuable assets. instead of danger- 
ous liabilities. As these 
more clearly their function to become 
transmitting agencies of vocational in- 
formation and training to an increas- 
ngly large number of students, the tech- 
nique of instruction will be improved 
and the workers better prepared for 
their job. They will learn correct pro- 
cedures, will become deft and speedy 
because they will know what to do and 
how to do it. They will find the joys 
of satisfaction in attaining high stand- 
ards of excellence in their particular 
job. They will be more sure in their 
handling of the complexity and awful 
power of modern machinery. 

Vocational education contributes di- 
rectly to the prosperity of a city by 
assuring to industry the education of its 
workers. Such a city attracts workers 
because of its ability to refit them for 
to increase their 


most obvious 
through con- 


schools see 


new occupations or 
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efficiency and adaptability in the 
ent work. 


Vocationa 


‘7 ; ; ii ‘ 
faducation Oo Lie { 


In closing I present a vision of ber 


and larger vocational education 
not visionary. It will include 
but better training 


technique and skills of the 


more and 


themselves. [t will provide a large: 
for the 
satisfactions. It will give the 

a better understanding of the } 
background of their own vocation 
of the long line of improvements 
in the present-da 


workmen and for their 


have resulted 
proved and perfected processes 
will learn more of the materials 
which they work, their source 
sition, and transfer from their or 
home to their present place and 
They will become more intelligent 
the vast and intricate machinery, w 
many present-day workers approa 
automatons. They will study econ 
and community civics, and will ha 


broader understanding of the indust 


needs and possibilities of their city 
of their part in the general s 
They will help to establish a mor 
lightened social order, in which 


“ 


be clearly understood that the good 


each is the concern of all and that 
one can be truly prosperous and 
tented until all are so blessed 
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PROGRAM ON GUIDANCE AND OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 
PERSONNEL inte ( av ne al 
uw ij 
i . Are you engaged making occupa 
nection with the installat {i Dean tional studies? Would vou be inter 
ssell of Teachers College ) ested in cooperating with other cities 
who are making similar studies so that 


Presiding Officer: Dr. Lewis A. Wil- 
son, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. State of New York. 

Wednesday, 2 p. m., Room 302, 
Teachers College Building. 

Part I. Researches in Guidance and 
Personnel carried on at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Studies in the Placement of Teachers. 
Virginia Peeler. 

\ Personnel Investigation of Officers 
in the Army and Navy. Roy N. 
Anderson. 

4 Personnel] Investigation of Execu- 
tives in Life Insurance Companies. 
Harry A. Hopf. 

Investigation of the Guidance being 
done in the Y. M. C. A. of New 
York City. Jerome H. Bentley. 

Investigating the Value of Tests in 
Vocational Guidance. Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike. 

Part II. Address: ““The Task of Vo- 
cational Guidance,’ Dr. John M. 
Brewer, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 

A vocational guidance dinner was 
held Tuesday evening under the aus- 
pices of the Teachers College Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
117th Street and Morningside Drive. 
Dr. Brewer was the guest speaker. 


an exchange of material may be effected: 
The Occupational Research Division of 
the Vocational Guidance Association has 
voted to develop a coordinated plan 


whereby several cities will determine 
upon a general outline and method of 
study so that the material that they 
gather may be passed on to other 
operating cities for their use and eact 
city in return will receive material fron 
the others which can then be checked 
and verified with local conditions. It 
hoped that five or six cities will be will 
ing to cooperate in such a plan. In this 
way it will be possible to test in the 
next year or two whether a coordinated 
plan for producing occupational studies 
is feasible. Any one interested in c 
operating in this venture should commu 
nicate with Miss Cleo Murtland, chair 
man, Occupational Research Section 
College of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


$164. Vocational Guidance Dr. L. A 
MAVERICK. 
Designed to meet the needs of vo 
tional counselors in high schools 
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ers and principals of junior and senior 
high schools, and others interested in the 
problem of the guidance of youth. A 
fundamental course dealing with the 
origin, the philosophy, and present prac- 
tice in vocational guidance, and the 
important problems now demanding 
solution. Consent of the instructor is 
required for registration in the course. 
2 units. 


Harvard University 
SK1. The Principles and Practice of Vo- 
cational Guidance.—Dr. FRANKLIN 
J. Kerer, Principal, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City. 


SK2. Counseling and the Administration 
of Vocational Guidance—Dr. Ricu- 
ARD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools in charge of Research 
and Guidance, Providence. 


SK7. Psychological Aspects of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Adjustment.— 
Dr. WaLTER V. Brncuam, Director, 
Personnel Research Federation, New 
York City. 


SK10. Occupational Information, Re- 
search and Surveys —Dr. KELier. 


SA6. Education as Guidance.—Asso- 
CIATE PROFESSOR JOHN M. BREWER. 


SK21. Seminary on Problems of Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance. 
—ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BREWER. 


SK101. Individual Research, under the 
guidance of an instructor. 


New York University 


$160.9. Personnel Administration. —Mr. 
Don H. Taytor. 


$160.10. Measurements in Educational, 
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Vocational, and Personality Guidan, 


—Mr. TAYLOR. 


$160.12. Counseling Methods.—Pror;: 


soR ANNA Y. REED. 


5160.13. Vocational Information, Griz. 
ance and Placement.—Mr. Tay.op 


$260.13-14. Conference Course on St, 
dent Personnel Problems.—Pror; 


sor REED. 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE AT MEET 


ING ON COLLEGE GUIDANCE 


N. V. G. A. Convention, Boston 
February 25, 1928 


NorMAN H. Assortt, Supervisor of Em 
ment, Boston University 

PENNELL N. Aporn, Secretary, Underg: 
uate Employment Bureau 
Institute of Technology 

RicHarp D, ALLEN, Asst. Supt 
in charge of Research 
Providence, R. I. Lecturer at 
University and Harvard Graduate 
of Education. 

Ear. W. ANpERSON, Appointments D 
Bureau of Educational 
State University 

Roy N. ANpeERSON, Research Asst 
ance and Personnel, Teachers 
Columbia University 

Lester W. Barttett, Director 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 

Heten Becut, Employment Director, B 
lyn Y. W. C. A. 

CHARLOTTE M. BecKHAM, Dean of Stu 
Flori ite Colle Wome! 

S. WitHetmixa BENNETT, Dean, S 
Junior High School, Pawtucket, R 

W. V INGHAM, Director, Personn 
search Federation, New York City 

Harotp H. Brxter, Director 
and Guidance, Public Schools, Atlar 
Ga 

Masette B. Brake, Personnel Dir 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass 
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Dean of Women, Swarthmore Coll 


Auice M. Buesstnc, Adviser, Classical Hig 


School, Providence, R. I. 
Dean F. F. BrapsHAw, University 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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Heten D. Bracpon, Graduate Stud 
Graduate School of Education, Harvar 
University. 

Puitip BrasHer, Director, Personn 


Princeton University. 
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un M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Harvard University. 

Currorp K. Brown, Executive Secretary, 
Huntington Avenue Branch, Y. M. C. A., 
Boston. 

MarcareT Brown, Director, Cardiac Voca- 
tional Guidance Service of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, New 
York City. 

Leona C. BucHWALD, Supervisor Educa 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, 
Md 

Anna Lator Burpick, Federal Board 

for Vocational Education, Washington, 

Ge. 

ArtHur W. Burke, Principal, Senior High 
School, Waltham, Mass 

Emity Burr, Director, Vocational 
ment Bureau, New York City 

Marcaret A. CarTER, Asst. to 


Adjust 


the Dean of 


Women, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Cuartes A. Copurn, Professor Applied 


Psychology, and Director Vocational Guid- 
ance, Boston University 


M. Carotine Coe, Educational and Voca 
t il Counselor, Baltimore, Md 

H. F. Coox, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 
Springheld, Mass 

EmMa PritcuHarp Coorey, Director Voca 
tional Guidance, Public Schools, New 


Orleans, La. 
Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Re 
search and Counseling, Vocatior 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

W. H. Cow ey, Exec. Sec., Board of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement, University 
of Chicago 

ALMA CRAMER, Exec. Vocational 
pervision League Scholarships, Chicago 

Mary Frances Cross, Gen’l Sec’y, Y. W 
C. A., New Bedford, Mass. 

Frora S. Curtis, Dean, Pawtucket 
High, Pawtucket, R. I 

Maser Garr Curtis, Assoc. Director, Appt 
Bureau, Women’s Ed. and Ind. Union, 
Boston; also Vocational Sec’y, Social 
Workers Bureau of New England 

Waker W. Daty, Sec’y for Student Em 
ployment, Harvard University 

JESSE B. DavIs, Professor o! 
Boston University 

Ry.tanp N. Dempster, Director, Bureau of 
Appointments, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md 

MarsHAtt Denim, N. Y. City 
tive, World Book Company 
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Sec., Su- 
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Education, 
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SCHWEINITZ, Columbia Uni 
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F. K. W. Drury, Brown University, Prov 
dence, R. I. 
Lucite Eaves, Prof. Econ. Research, 


Simmons College, Boston, and Director, 


Research Dept., Women's Educ. and In 
dus. Union, Boston 

Metra EBELING, Employment 
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Manager, I: 
Electric 


Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgt 
A. H. Enpcerton, Director of Vocational 


Guidance and Researcl University of 
Wisconsin 

AGNEs Epwarps, Director Vocational Gui 
ance, Florida State ( 
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Cart S. Ext, Vice-President 
University, Boston 


MarGARET K. Ex.iort, (¢ D 
Plymouth, Ma 

A. CasweLt Ex.is, Director, Cleveland Col 
lege of Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

CuHaries H. Etry, Vice-Chairman, Dept. of 
Education and Vocation, University Cl 
Boston. 

CLARA ELIZABETH FINDLATER, \ tional 


Counselor, Cincinnati, Ohi 
M. Foreman, Scholarship 
Jewish Children, Chicago 
Marion G. Fortier, Adviser of Womer 


3oston University 
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Association for 


H. B. Foye, Student, Graduate Sch 
Education, Harvard University 

ALpDA FRANK, Coordinator, Vocational Ad 
justment Bureau, New York City 

Mrs. Lucy JENKINS FRANKLIN, Dean of 
Women, Boston University 

Doucias Fryer, Adm. Chair., Dept. of P 
chology, University Heights Div New 
York University 

Heten G. Futter, A. I. C. P., 105 22nd 


St., New York City 
SaRAH A. Ginn, Acting Master \ tant 
Prince School, Boston 


Susan J. GINN, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Boston Public School 
TuHomas D. Gryxn. Counselor, Me 


Bost 


Giass, Student, Graduate School 


Arts High School, 
SARAH E 


of Education, Harvard Universit 

LouIsi GOHRING, Intermediate School 
Schenectady, N. Y 
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State University, Columbus 
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School, Cleveland, Ohi 
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Service for Juniors, New York City. 

A. A. HEALp, State Y. M. C. A., Waterville 
Maine. 

C. Heap, Graduate Student, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston 

Mitprep M. HicKMAN, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

JOSEPHINE HINTGEN, Public chools, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Apa Corttins Hoime, Graduate Student, 
Columbia University; formerly personnel 
and training, retail organizations 

HARRIET F Hotmes, Graduate Student 
School of Education, Boston University 

Harriet HoucuHton, Director, Employ- 
ment—Vocational Guidance Service, \ 
W. C. A., Chicago. 

Harriet E. Howe, Representing the Board 
% Education for Librarianship, American 
Library Association, Chicago 

Rusy Howe, Asst. to Dean of Women, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 

FLORENCE JACKSON, Personnel Bureau, Wel- 
lesley College 

Ratepu L. Jacoss, Assoc. Prof. of Educa 
tion, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Atrrep A. Jouns, Director, School of In- 
dustrial Arts, Mechanics Institute, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

HenNrY JOHNSTON, Jr., Director, Bureau of 
Vocational Information, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

W. J. Jones, Asst. Executive Secretary in 
charge of Guidance Services, N. Y. City 
Y. M. C. A. (Bowery Branch) 

DanieL B. JosepH, Jamaica Continuation 
School, New York City. 

FRANKLIN J. Ketter, Principal, East Side 
Continuation School, New York City. 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Frances L. Knapp, Secretary of Admission 
and Dean of Freshmen, Wellesley College, 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Emity R. Kneusunt, Nat. Fed. Business 
and Professional Women, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City 

FLoRENCE DEC. LAHEE, Vocational Guidance 
and Placement in Music, Boston 

Henry C. Lanwee, Boston Musical and Edu- 
cational Bureau. 

May Rocers Lane, Oswego, N. Y 

STANLEY C. Lary, University Club, Boston 

Mary B. Leonarp, Adviser, Commercial 
High School, Providence, R. I 

Muprep E. Lincotn, Counselor, Monroe 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., and In- 
structor, University of Rochester. 

F. G. Livincoop, Professor of Education, 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md 
Frank L. Locke, Personnel Director, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 





GiLBert Lovett, Director of Life W 
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Attena Luce, Asst. Professor Spa 
Boston University. 

Satire B. Marks, Elem. Ed., Univ 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Georce A. McLean, Graduate Student 
ton University 

Ruth A. Merritt, Assistant Dea 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass 

Georce S. Mi cer, Asst. to the Pr 
Tufts College, Mass 

LEONARD M. MILLer, Vocational D 
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Eva A. Mooar, Director of Admis 
Personnel, Women's College 
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RECONSTRUCTION O! INDUS- 
TRIAI ARTS COURSES With 
Especial Reference to Aims and Ob- 
jectives in Junior High Schools. David 
Snedden, William E. Warner, and others 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. Price, $1.50 


This book is an interesting statement of 
possibilities in industrial arts work. It at- 
tempts to divide the children of junior high 
school into various “case groups’ and to 
discover the objectives and the motives for 
industrial arts work in junior high school 
There is only incidental reference to vo- 
cational guidance 








INTERPRETATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL MEASUREMENTS Tru- 
man L. Kelley. World Book Company, 
1927 


This book is related to the classification 
of children as a tool for educational guid- 
ance. It is one of the best of the books in 
the field of measurement 


MARRIAGE AND CAREERS. Virginia 
M. Collier. The Bureau of Vocational 
Information, New York. 


This booklet is an interesting statement 
based on a study of 100 women, each of 
whom is at the same time a wife, mother, 
homemaker, and professional worker 





LEARNING AND LIVING IN COL- 
LEGE. C. E. Seashore. University of 
Iowa Studies, First Series No. 126, 
March 1, 1927, Iowa City 


This volume is the outcome of work in 
what is known as “The Gifted Student Pro- 
ject,” under the auspices of the Division of 
Educational Relations and the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology in the Na- 
tional Research Council. During the Great 
War the Council was charged with the 
responsibility of locating and mobilizing the 
most promising men for scientific training 
and service; and, since the close of the war, 
this movement has been continued in the 

rm of an effort to discover and motivat« 
the youth who give promise of fitness for 
a learned career 



















































PROFESSIONAI AND BUSIN 
ETHICS. Carl F. Taeusch. Henry 
and Company, 1926 


This book is stimulating reading 
author does not confine himself to obj 
statements but takes up each item of 
leading codes of professional and busi 
ethics, and subjects it to a critical exay 
ation. One of the scientific professions 
example, he charges with a code invol 
positions which are very much lacking 


scientific validity The following pr 
sions are discussed engineer; teact 
physician; business, labor, and farmers 
sociations. There are several introduc 


chapters on business and professional 
morality, law, ethics, and the social impl 
tions of the codes 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 
Catalogue of William Filene’s Sons 
pany, September, 1927. 


This booklet of 28 paves is an inter 
ing evidence of the enormous amount 
educational work now going forward 
progressive establishments The cow 
cover: merchandising, training, ser 
salesmanship, system, store rules, s 
history, store organizations, all of the 
ious departments of the store, publiq 
finance, management. In addition to t 
certain recreational courses and activi 
are included and courses by outside or 
zations, including the Merchants’ Institut 


RECORD OF CURRENT EDU 
TIONAL PUBLICATIONS. Bull 
No. 25, 1927 Bureau of FEducat 
Washington, D. C 


A classified and annotated list of curt 
educational publications during the s 
quarter of 1927 


BUSINESS AND THE _ CHUR 
Jerome Davis, Editor The Cent 
Company, 1927. 


‘ 


This book expresses the viewpoints 0 
number of prominent business and iné 
trial leaders on qu stions concerned W 
ethics. morality, and religion. It is 1 


esting reading 
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